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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


KEYNOTES FOR THE 


(“ INGRESSMEN 


REED 


and 


COMING CAMPAIGN. 


Wilson were the recognized 


leaders of the two major parties in Congress during the late 


session. 


lican campaign 


gn in Maine, the other the 


West Virginia. 


been taken as a keynote for the coming campaign. 


} 


Both made speeches last week, one opening the Repub- 


Democratic campaign in 
t S 


Each spoke on the Tariff, and each speech has 


We present, 


side by side,extracts from the two speeches, and follow them with 


editorial comment. 
[from Reed's Speech. | 
“In the first place it is neces- 


sary that this country should be 


kept where it is, until something 


better can be done. It is nec- 


should 


essary that the people 


interpose, just as they are 


surely going to interpose, and 
see that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is in such hands that 
neither its incompetency nor 
the incompetency of the Senate 
shall be a source of difficulty 
trouble. Of 


and course, as 


loug as the Presidency remains 


in Democratic control, no steps 
can be taken to rectify what has 


been wrongfully done in the 


Senate Bill. But, on the other 


hand, the future attacks of such 


destroyers as Mills and Wilson 


may be warded of, and the 


country may have an opportu- 


i 


[From Welson’s Speech.). 
“With all 


ures,its final retention of many 


its manifold fail- 
protective duties, its objection- 


able sugar schedule, and its 
excessive duties on cottons and 
woolens and metals, the new 
Bill carries in it very substan- 
tial relief to the American peo- 
ple, and must be accepted asa 


substantial beginning of thor- 


ough and progressive Tariff 
Reform. It means cheaper 


clothing, cheaper tools, cheaper 
pottery, and many other neces- 
saries for the people. It means 
freer and larger commerce with 
those nations that buy our farm 
products, and consequent larger 
and better markets for our 
transfer 
of some of the burdens of Gov- 
ernment from what goes out for 


farmers. It means a 


the daily purchase of the neces- 
saries of life to that which comes 
in over and above the amount 
needed for such purchase. If 
we denounce some of its duties 
and rates, it is 
may be 


what 
much lower than the 
duties and rates of the McKin- 


because 
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nity to examine the workings of ley Bill are yet enormities in a 
. bao : ; Democratic Bill. 
the Bill, to see precisely what 


I 


“The day of mad protection 
is over in this country ; McKin- 
leyism will disappear as a dark 
and hideous blight 


its defects are, and then ac- 


complish whatever remedy is > 

Fe irom our 
rhe fight will 
go on, not, it may be, in sucha 


needful to bring the country statute books. 


to the state of 


back 


general engagement and pro- 


which it was in when this un- tracted struggle as we have just 
through, that 


pressure 


but in 


steady and resistless 


‘ ¢ ; 9 . nD: »¢ 
fortunate black cloud of Demo- P#5** 1 


cratic control passed over it. that will take one after another 
Tariff is business, and must be f the strongholds of privilege, 


disappear before 
treated in a sensible, business 


the advance of public opinion 


way.” and public emancipation.” 


‘*Ex-Speaker Reed, in his keynote speech, carefully refrained 


from committing himself to tl 


the re-enactment of the McKinley 


He 


Cleveland's 


Law should the Republicans carry the elections admits 
can be no until Mr. 
he is not prepared to say any more high Tariff 


will be in order then. that time 


there more Tariff legislation 


term expires, and 
He merely says is required in 
which to permit the country to examine the operations of the new 
law. This is virtually saying that for the present the Tariff issue 


is eliminated from politics. If the country prospers unde1 


| the new 
the only changes of 


law, and there are few who deny that it wil 
the future will be in the line of further reduction. 


It will come 
That 


iff of 1846 by the Tariff 


about when the revenues are in excess of the expenditures. 
the Tar 
of 1857."— The Pe st (Dem.). Pittsbhus gf. 
“Mr. 
and he is 


was the cause of the reduction of 


Reed is an open aspirant for a Presidential nomination 


consequently constructing the best platform he can 
f. When he 


specific as a Tariff plank than that the 


Fox, and ‘lay low’ till 


upon which to place himself. can find nothing more 


party will imitate Brer 
it sees how the new law is going to work, 
it is quite clear that he does not feel confident that free wool and 
lower duties are for 
He carefully refrains from 


going to create a popular demand more 
Tariff three or four years hence 
saying that as a Presidential candidate he stands for a restoration 


of the Tariff to the 


level it oc cupied before the wicked Democrats 
that the 
from politics for the present, and that 

the position which the Re- 


got at it. This confirms the view that we have held 


Tariff issue is elimi 


publicans are to occupy 
henceforward will be de- 
cided by the results of the 
new law.”— Zhe Evening 
Post (Dem.), New York. 

“Mr. Wilson, while de- 
claring that ‘the fight will 
go on,’ directed his attack 
chiefly against the Sugar 
Trust. 
idea of another general 
Tariff but 
as truly as emphatically, 
the Sugar 
Trust thus challenges the 


He disclaimed the 


revision, said, 


that ‘when 
American people to acon- 


test of strength its days 
Both the 
Mr. Wilson 


accept the imperfect Sen- 





are numbered.’ 
1 


resident ane 


THE 


SPHINX IS SILENT 


G. C.: “How can we face the people after 
indulging in such discriminations and vio- 
lations of principle 


ate bill as a ‘vantage 
for further prog- 


3ut this 


ground’ 


—Newark Advertiser ress. progress 
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will come slowly and naturally. As the people see the good 
effects of making wool and other articles free and of reducing 
duties on manufactures, they will ask for and receive an extension 
of the benefits. But the reform will come through evolution, not 
revolution.”"—7he World (Dem.), New York. 


FAILURE OF THE ANTI-ANARCHIST BILL. 


HE absence of a quorum during the last days of the session 
of Congress just closed precluded the enactment of any 
legislation that did not meet with the unanimous approval of the 
members present. The Judiciary Committee of the House 
brought in a favorable report of the Hill Bill for the exclusion and 
deportation of alien Anarchists, and endeavored to secure action 
on it. Congressmen Warner, English, Goldzier, Bland, and a 
few others persistently opposed the consideration of the measure, 
and prevented its passage by their objections. They insisted 
that the Bill was too important to be rushed through without 
adequate discussion by the House, and pointed out several defi- 
ciencies in it. Though aimed at Anarchy, no definition of the 
crime was given, and the execution of the proposed law was 
placed in the hands of administrative instead of judicial officers. 
The comments of the Press on the measure and its fate are ex- 
tremely significant, and in view of the importance of the Anarchist 
problem to society, we make room for some of these comments. 


An Amazing Concoction of Tyranny and Absurdity.—‘‘Con- 
gressman Warner was quite right in objecting to the passage, by 
lightning express, of Senator Hill’s Bill to prevent alien An- 
archists from coming into the United States, and to provide for 
deporting those now here. The method of procedure under this 
Bill is that which is known in Russia as administrative process. 
The Superintendent of Immigrationfistthe person to apply admin- 
istrative process in the United States of America. It provides 
ihat whenever this officer is satisfied by the oath or affirmation 
of anybody that somebody is an alien Anarchist, he may issue 
his warrant for the suspected person and cause him to be taken 
into custody, and forthwith hear the evidence upon the charge, 
and if he is satisfied upon the hearing that such person is an alien 
Anarchist, and that his presence in this country is a menace to 
the Government and to the peace and well-being of society in 
general, he shall cause him to be returned to the country whence 
he came. ; 

“It is amazing that a Bill of this sort could pass the Senate of 
the United States either with or without debate. We believe 
that it was actually without debate. It is not stated in the Bill 
that Anarchism is a crime. Probably this omission was inten- 
tional, because if it were a crime, the offender would be entitled 
to atrial byjury. But if it is not a crime, what is it? Are people 
to be banished fornocrime? Nobody knows or can know. There 
is no definition of Anarchism either in this Bill, or in any statute, 
or in the common law. If a man were arrested for Anarchism, 
the first inquiry would be—what is it? Prof. H. L. Osgood pub- 
lished an article on ‘Scientific Anarchism’ in the Polctica/ 
Science Quarterly a few years ago. If resort were had to that 
authority (which is certainly high, in the absence of anything in 
the law dictionary), the severest Superintendent of Immigration 
would not have the heart to deport a scientific Anarchist, because 
he is as different from Caserio Santo as Mr. Howells is from Johan 
Most. Supposing, however, that we had a recognized definition 
of Anarchism, and that the Constitution allowed us to dispense 
with trial by jury for that offense, would not the early experi- 
ment of the alien and sedition laws of 1798 teach politicians to 
refrain from punishing people for their opinions? It is not the 
promulgation of an opinion that this Bill proposes to deal with, 
but the holding of it; and the fact that it is held is to be ascer- 
tained by parol testimony of others without the safeguards of a 
court of law—in fact, by Russian administrative process. Such 
aconcoction of tyranny and absurdity has not been brought to 
light in a hundred years of our history, if ever."—7he Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


Methods Productive of Anarchism.—“ It is not at all clear why 
the Commissioner of Immigration should be suggested as the 
person to decide whether a foreign born resident of the United 
States isan alien Anarchist,’ who should be deported ; the Health 
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LABOR HAS NO RIGHTS IN THE COURTS OF LAW. 


Labor asks for justice and is sent to jail; it asks for bread and is given 
bullets; it tries the ballot and is counted out. What will the harvest be? 
Greensburg, Kansas, Times. 


Officer of this port might as well be designated. The powers 
Senator Hill's Bill proposes to confer on the Commissioner of 
Immigration were never yet conferred in any constitutionally gov- 
erned country upon any non-judicial officer. It does not seem 
necessary that a man in Chicago or San Francisco, suspected of 
being an ‘alien Anarchist,’ should be subject to transportation 
to Washington for examination before a bureau officer of the 
Treasury Department as to whether he should be deported. On 
all the points involved which are likely to be in controversy, the 
decision of this bureau office would be final by Senator Hill's 
Bill. If the accused were really an Anarchist it might be impos- 
sible to deport him, for we cannot compel the country that got rid 
of him to take him again. Neither is it at all clear that we have 
got to such a pass that we can afford to exile men for entertaining 
very bad opinions, and it would do us little good to get rid of the 
alien Anarchists when we have no means of dealing with the 
native article. In short, the whole subject of Cealing with An- 
archists demands more consideration than has yet been given to 
it. It would be foolish to adopt the method of the Russian police 
when those methods are themselves eminently productive of An- 
archism.”— 7he Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 

Are We to Have Free Trade in Anarchists P—‘‘ Congressmen 
Warner, of New York, and Goldzier, of Chicago, are free traders 
in the fullest acceptation of the phrase. They not only favor the 
free introduction of the raw material of manufactures, they also 
favor the free introduction of the finished material of Anarchy, 
and of the raw material of pauperism. It is by the opposition of 
these two gentlemen that the consideration and passage by the 
House of Representatives of Senator Hill’s admirable bill for 
the deportation of alien Anarchists has been prevented. . . . We 
are opposed to all straining of the law, but if it is to be strained 
we prefer that it be strained for the protection of decent and in- 
dustrious citizens rather than to make the United States a luxu- 
rious asylum for the thugs and assassins of Europe.”"— 7he /nter 
Ocean (Rep. ), Chicago. 


The Objections are Mere Pettifogging.—‘‘ The objection that 
the law books in Mr. Warner’s possession give him no definition 
of an Anarchist is mere pettifogging. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Warner's law books give him definitions of ‘vio- 
lence,’ of ‘fraud,’ of ‘assassin,’ but if he can speak English he 
will have little difficulty in making a general definition that will 
be accepted in any courts of justice. The law gives no opportu 
nity for injustice, but an Anarchist is the last person in the world 
who has the right to claim the protection of the law which he 
hates and against which heconspires. These men boast that they 
are working against law and order. Their chief aim is to bring 
about mob violence and lawlessness. ‘They hate the law venom- 
ously, and their trade is to undermine government. It is only 
fit that the Government which they would destroy, that the law 
which they would defy, should deal with them rigorously; and 
the best precaution against aliens of that class is to put them and 
to keep them out of the United States."— 7he Advertiser (Rep.), 
Boston. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE RECORD OF CONGRESS. 


The Credit to Republicans: the Blame to Democrats.—“ The 
new Congress came together August 7, 1893, and four days later 
the Bill for the repeal of the Sherman Act was presented. A 
majority of the Democrats of the House attempted to substitute 
a measure for the coinage of an amount of silver dollars between 
$2,000,000 and $4,000,000 a month. 

‘Only the insistence of the great majority of Republicans, sup- 
ported by a minority of the Democrats of the House, saved the 
Repeal Bill from defeat less than three weeks after the measure 
had been introduced; and the Democrats of the country had the 
dissatisfaction of seeing President Cleveland opposed by his own 
party. Similarly in the Senate an overwhelming majority of the 
Democrats of the Senate had agreed to support the outrageous 
‘compromise’ bill, and were only prevented from accomplishing 
their plan by the determined attitude of the Republicans who re- 
fused to allow the enactment of 
anything but the Repeal Bill. 
Finally, after three months of 
delay, during which the panic 
had passed away, the Repeal Bill 
was enacted, and the credit for 
its enactment was given to the 
Republicans. 

“While making their remark- 
able Tariff record the Democrats : 
in House and Senate found time i} Ut i] 
also to repeal the laws for the i 
punishment or prevention of 
fraud inelections. The most in- 
fluential figures in this work were 
the high-minded and pure states- 
men who belong to the Tammany 
wing of the Democratic Party. 

Fired with its success in 
that direction the Democratic 
Party in Congress then branched 
out into fresh eccentricities. 
Laws were passed for the coinage 
of the so-called ‘seigniorage’ of 
silver bullion which was held by 
the Treasury Department. Utah, 
of Mormon fame, was granted 
Statehood, while the other Amer. 
ican ‘Territories were allowed 
to wait, and under the present 
condition of affairs if the new 
State decides to legalize polyg- 





amy, as it existed in an earlier 
decade, the United States can- 
not interfere. Congress decided 
also to pass again the anti-Chi- 
nese Bill which had been enacted by the preceding Congress, but 
which the administration had not enforced; but it was found 
impossible to pass a similar Bill against Anarchists. 

“Such is the record of the Fifty-third Congress up to date; and 
it is a record which Democrats generally view with mingled 
emotions of disgust and dread, contempt and grief, anger and 
woe. Altogether, what little credit attaches to the record is likely 
to go for the greater part to the Republicans, and the blame, of 
which there is such an overflowing store, remains with the Dem- 
ocrats."— The Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


THE COTTON MILL STRIKE.—The operatives of the New Bedford and 


Fall River cotton mills are confident of a speedy settlement of the strike in 
their favor. ‘The market has advanced somewhat, and the operatives con- 
tend that the manufacturers can start production under the old wage 
schedule. The State Board of Arbitration is watching the situation, but 
neither side seems to desire its intervention. Zhe Boston Transcript says 
that ‘at Fall River there are indications that employers and employees are 
not so far apart, after all, as they appear to be. On one point at least, 
there is apparent agreement, that is, that in a period of dull times, when a 
great amount of finished goods has accumulated on the makers’ hands, a 
shut-down may be for the future prosperity of both. There is a degree of 
good nature all round in Fall River that is suggestive of a covered under- 
Standing as to the future.”’ 


PinyPORA | 


IISA 





SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE MACHINE—PROTECTION SAUSAGES FROM 
FREE-TRADE HOG. 


Pride in Its Past, Confidence in Its Future.—‘ The record of 
the present Congress inspires pride in its past and confidence in 
its future. Within the history of the Government, no Congress 
has not nearly fulfilled the pledges upon which it was elected. It 
was commissioned by the people to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Law of 1890, which has been done. It was di- 
rected by the votes of the people to repeal the odious F. deral 
Elections Law, and that has been accomplished. It wasinstructed 
by the people, through the ballot-box, to wipe out the iniquitous 
McKinley Law, and that promise has been discharged. It was 
enjoined to economize in the expenditures of the Government, 
wherever it was possible to do so, and six hundred useless offices 
have been dispensed with, with a saving in salaries of $700,000 
annually. In addition to this, it has caused savings in the regu- 
lar appropriations aggregating nearly $50,000,000. Upon this 
record the Democratic Party can 
well afford an appeal to the 
country. But the half has not 
been told. In the repeal of the 
McKinley Law and the substitu- 
tion of a measure which puts one 
hundred and six items of domes- 
tic necessity, now taxed enor- 
mously, on the free list, among 
them wool, lumber, salt, twine, 
grain bags, plows, reapers, and 
all agricultural machinery and 
implements, and reduces the 
drafts on the labor and industry 
of the people to the extent of 
$100,000,000 a year, there is so 
vast a benefit bestowed on the 
public that it is difficult to esti- 
mate it. A dollar in the pocket 
of a man who has thousands in 
the bank is a trifle, but in the 
hands of one who has none any- 
where else it is of vast impor- 
tance. The saving will come to 
this class throughout the country, 
and it will come as a benefaction 
that will bring rejoicing to mil- 
lions who have had little cause 
for joy of late years. 

“There are still other reasons 
for contemplating the work of 
Congress with satisfaction by the 
American people. At the time 
it came into life the Treasury 
was looted to the last cent. For 
three months the chief fiscal 
agent of the Government had been begging temporary accom- 
modations from the money-changers of the country, in order to 
‘bridge over,’ until the change of administration. Obligations 
of the Government to the amount of $50,000,000 were overdue, 
and the credit of the country was in jeopardy. All this has been 
changed by the wise legislation of Congress, supplemented by 
the equally judicious administration of the executive department 
of the Government, and instead of threatened dishonor there is 
every indication of an abundant supply of funds in the near 
future."— Zhe Times (Dem.), Kansas City. 


Toronto Grip. 


THE ELY TRIAL.—The committee of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has now all the testimony in the case of Professor Ely, 
charged bv Superintendent of Education Wells with Anarchistic teaching 
and immoral conduct. Mr. Wells declined to appear in person, and sent a 
letter citing passages from Professor Ely’s books of alleged Socialistic and 
revolutionary tenor, and witnesses appeared before the committee to tell 
about the Professor's connection with labor-unions and sympathy for 
strikers and boycotters. The testimony of these witnesses was indefinite 
and inconclusive. Letters were read from several professors and college 
presidents indorsing Professor Ely and protesting against the attempt to 
construe his economic views, shared by most modern writers of authority, 
as leaning toward revolutionary proposals. The committee is expected to 
submit its report shortly and to exonerate Prof. Ely from must of the 
charges. 
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THE ANTI-LYNCHING CRUSADE. 


ISS IDA B. WELLS’ American campaign against Negro 
lynching continues to excite comment. Meanwhile Con- 
gressman Blair, of New Hampshire, has introduced a resolution 
for an investigation, by a special committee of Congress, into 
“unlawful punishment for crimes,” which is directed mainly to 
the lynching of colored people accused of assaults upon white 
women. The resoiution is in the hands of the Committee on 
Labor. In explaining his object, Mr. Blair said: 

‘There are said to have been more than 20,000 criminal homicides in the 
four years from 1889 to 1892, inclusive. Of these offenses 331 were punished 
by I@gal executions. How the rest of the crimes were treated does not ap- 
pear, and the greater portion seem not to have been punished at all. Much 
could be said about minor outrages like whipping or tarring and feather- 
ing, but most notorious are the cases of assaults alleged to have been com- 
mitted upon females, for which punishment by lawful process is universally 
inflicted throughout a large portion of the country. The wholerecord raises 
a grave doubt whether republican institutions are adequate for the preser- 
vation of order in the administration of justice in society. The increase of 
murders from 1889 to 1892 was almost 1oo per cent. Probably no civilized 
country ever presented such a deplorable record as ours would appear to 
be from statistics apparently well authenticated. ... Nine millions of 
colored people arein this country, and they arecrying out against the 
violence and injustice to which they allege they are being subjected. If we 
continue to do nothing about it,as we have during the last, twenty years, 
Sod Almighty is liable to takea liand in it before we know what is going on, 
«s He did thirty yearsago. The truth being ascertained—be it for better or 
for worse—public opinion of this country and of the world will correct the 
evil. There can be no doubt of the duty or the jurisdiction of Congress 
in the matter; the Government has always investigated, has taken the 
census, has investigated the educational and industrial condition of our 
country, and all subjects of this nature relating to crime.” 


A Campaign of Education Needed, Not of Falsehood.—‘ The 
facts about these lynchings, in spite of some little sectional prej- 
udice, are better known here than in England, and it will be im- 
possible for the Wells woman to obtain that credence for many 
of her falsehoods which is readily given by certain classes in Eng- 
land to any stories damaging or unfavorable to America. It is 
possible that a few sentimentalists and ‘holier-than-thou’ people 
will accept her stories or give her some backing, but she is not 
likely to get the same support as she received abroad. While 
there are many persons there who are bitterly opposed to lynch- 
ings, they will naturally be disgusted with her gross and palpable 
falsehoods. 

“They know well that the Negro is not a model of virtue and 
the white man a cruel, bloodthirsty tyrant, as the Wells woman 
pretends, and they know that the lynchings are not, as she 
claims, outrages against the Negro, done partly to keep the race 
in subjugation and partly from the innate and diabolical nature 
of the Southern whites. Her absurd exaggerations, therefore, 
must destroy whatever case she might otherwise have. 

“It will require a campaign of education to convince the ma- 
jority that better results will be accomplished by having the ex- 
ecutions surrounded by the majesty and solemnity of the law, 
rather than done hastily, and, occasionally, brutally, by a mob. 
A campaign of abuse and falsehood can have no good effect; it 
will only arouse prejudices and convince the mass of the people 
that lynching is the best course to pursue with dangerous and 
criminal Negroes.”—7he Times- Democrat, New Orleans. 


Peculiar Conditions Critics Cannot Understand.—‘It is much 
easier to condemn a fancied or even admitted wrong than it is to 
escape the commission of wrong under very exasperating circum- 
stances. There are few men who will attempt to justify or 
uphold mob violence or to deny that it is wrong to ‘anticipate 
the law,’ as they call lynching in Ohio, but the records show that 
the people in one section of the country are almost as quick to 
inflict summary vengeance in certain cases of extreme provoca- 
tion as in another, and that lynching bees are not by any means 
confined to the Southern half of the Union. 

“The conditions which prevail in certain sections of the South 
are peculiar to those sections and cannot be rightly understood 
by ‘foreign critics.’ When publicsentiment sustains the enforce- 
ment of ‘the higher law’ it is because not only of the magnitude 
of the crime, but of surrounding conditions and circumstances. 

“ The Post is no apologist for mob law. It has persistently 
advised against interference with the proper course of justice 
by irresponsible tribunals, but there is one fact which stands out so 
prominently that it should never be overlooked, and that is, if 
there were no such crimes as provoke the wrath of Judge Lynch 
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there would be no lynchings. The best way to cure the evil is to 
remove the cause.”— 7ke Post, Houston, Tex. 


The North Would be Even More Relentless.—“ All true lov- 
ers of the South regret that the laws are sometimes trampled 
under foot by maddened men, but were the conditions changed 
and the outrages so common and so terrible in the Southern 
States committed in the North the people of the North would be 
even more quick and relentless in avenging them. The most 
law-abiding and humane men in the South, even Christian min 
isters, and not long ago a prominent bishop, while deploring 
the recourse to lynch law, have confessed that human nature 
could not withstand the provocation. 

“There is no lynching for the mere gratification of taking 
human life, or for hatred of the colored race; but because the im- 
pulse to crime of acertain kind is so dreadful among the Negroes 
that at times it seems as if the only hope of restraining it lies in 
the extreme and summary measure adopted. These outbreaks 
are thoroughly condemned, but agitators of the Ida Wells stamp 
are not helping to suppress them. When Negroes stop commit- 
ting the most brutal of all crimes, then, and not till then, will it 
be possible to prevent lynchings.”— 7he News, Baltimore. 


A Business Scheme to Injure the South.—‘ This effort to in- 
jure the South is mainly a business scheme concealed in a coating 
of slander and false sentiment. 
all such attempts must do. The South’s progress cannot be 
checked or its prosperity injured by ten thousand business mis- 
sionaries. It is only just to the people of the West to say 
that they have had no part in this business crusade and have no 
sympathy with it. They have a rich and wonderful territory, 
whose resources are still comparatively undeveloped, and they 
are too brave and honest to desire to have its attractiveness en- 
hanced by deliberate falsehoods in regard to other sections. 
There are thousands of Southerners and descendants of Southern- 
ers in the West, and they, in common with all other Western 
people, will repudiate with contempt and disgust the attempt to 
besmirch the fair fame of one part of the country in order to 
feather the nests of capitalists who are interested in Western in- 
vestments. 

“Nor does this business missionary speak for the intelligent, 
orderly, and respectable colored people of the South. They know 
the Southern white people and respect and admire them, and 
they know that they have no better friends than their old masters 
and the descendants of those who were formerly in authority over 
them. They do not want the aid of any crusading females of 
any color, nor the help of business men bent on injuring the sec- 
tion in which the large majority of the colored population live. 
Their interests are bound up with the interests of that section, 
and they do not want capital driven away from it by representa- 
tions that they know to be false. The Wells crusade receives as 
little sympathy from them as from the frank and fearless people 
of the West.”— Zhe Sun, Baltimore. 


It has miscarried, however, as 


The Present Agitation Harmful.—‘‘The colored people are 
wont to bitterly complain that they are not treated justly, yet in 
avast number of cases they are their own worst enemies; and 
those who go about railing at society for tolerating Judge Lynch, 
their intended object being to arouse what they call the moral 
sense of the nation, would be better employed in dealing out 
practical advice to their own race, in telling them plainly of their 
faults, and in urging them to assert what manhood and woman- 
hood they are possessed of. Agitation along the lines at present 
followed will bring no good, but will only intensify the evil. 
The spirit of humanity must be aroused in all classes, but there 
must be no nursing of race weakness, no encouragement to race 
hatred, no sympathy with idleness, vice, and crime. ‘These may 
be unpalatable truths, but it is high time they were deeply im- 
pressed upon the hearts and minds of all concerned.” — 7he 
Telegram, Philadelphia. 


Miss Wells Only Appeals for Justice.—‘‘ While there can be 
no justification for the crime of rape, absolutely none, there is by 
the same rule no cause for lvnch law. But it isa deeply-rooted be- 
lief that a great per cent. of the crimes were not and are not com- 
mitted by black men, save in reports circulated by white men to 
shield white men in blackened faces, or when charged by white 
women who have been willing and anxious consorts of black 
men, who at the last extremity shouted rape when detected or 
fearing it. It has been proven that in many cases when the will- 
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ing consort of the black man lacked the wicked gumption to 
charge her black paramour with rape, knowing him to be inno- 
cent, white men have come to the rescue, and, formulating their 
inhuman charge, Judge Lynch quickly did the rest. 

“Miss Wells has not appeared as an apologist for crime, nor 
an emissary to foment strife between the races, but as a declaimer 
against crime, no matter who the culprit, asking only in specific 
behalf of her race that, whatever a member of it shall be charged 
with, he shall be accorded a trial by judge or jury, not hastened 
to an ignoble brutal death, as a wild animal might, and thou- 
sands have been within the last twodecades. In some instances, 
we have no doubt colored men have been guilty as charged, and 
have contributed to the deplorable condition that civilization 
stands aghast at, but a mistake was made and a double crime 
committed, that a punishment was not meted out to them by a 
legitimate process of law. Through whatever softening lens it 
is observed, the condition of the Negro not only in the South of 
our country, but East, North, and West, is such as to, in effect, 
indict the good will and intentions of the whites, and furnish the 
justification of the course pursued by Miss Wells.”— 7he /reed- 
man (Colored), Indianapolis. 


Acts that Would Disgrace Savages.—‘‘Acts of barbarism 
have been committed in this country within the last twenty years 
by people claiming to be civilized which would scarcely have 
been credited to the cruelest and most bloodthirsty savages in 
Africa. All that is asked for the Negro is that he be afforded the 
protection the law allows him, and that if he commits crimes he 
shall be punished only after conviction in a court of justice and 
according to the forms prescribed by law. Surely a civilized 
people ought to be willing to grant that much.”—7z%e Leader, 
Cleveland. 


The Shame of the South.—‘If the plea [referring to a corre- 
spondent’s justification of lynching in rape cases] is justified in 
the case of rape, it can be justified in the case of murder and 
other crimes. If the methods of barbarism are superior to those 
of civilization in one case, they ought to be in other cases. We 
have strenuously refused to draw any sectional lines in this con- 
troversy, and we refuse to recognize them now. We don’t be- 
lieve in either white barbarism or black barbarism, either in the 
North or in the South. Whatever allowance may be made for 
the immediate relatives of a victim of rape cannot be made for 
the other members of a community, nor for those who deliber- 
ately defend one kind of barbarism as a cure for another kind. 
The people of the North as well as the people of the South have 
elements of barbarism among them at all times, more or less 
latent. Each section is alike in that; but the shame of the South 
will lie in the apologies offered for such barbarism by intelligent 
men.”— Zhe Vorce (Proh.), New York. 


What Our Consular System Needs.—‘‘ What is most sadly 
needed, no matter what the system of appointment, and what 
ought, moreover, to be easier of realization than any other pro- 
ject, is some responsible system of supervision. It is a singular 
and astounding fact that so important a branch of the public ser- 
vice has been so long allowed to drift and shift for itself. The 
Treasury, the Interior, and the Post-Office departments—which 
are by no means conspicuous for adhesion to civil-service rules 
all have their inspectors. No department with any regard for 
the public interest could dispense with them. Thisis undisputed. 
Take a conspicuous case in point. The early history of our 
Indian agencies is filled with accounts of scandalous jobs and 
corruption of the most flagrant type; and it was not until a sys- 
tem of inspection was adopted that these irregularities were ar- 
rested. If the teachings of experience have made mandatory this 
system of checks upon domestic officers, who are constantly ex- 
posed to the criticisms of a vigilant Press, how much more neces- 
sary becomes the supervision of officers who are far removed from 
such wholesome restraint! No plan which could be devised is 
more feasible or would result in more lasting good. A few in- 
spectors, judiciously chosen, would not only much more than pay 
for themselves by checking reckless extravagance and waste, but 
they would vindicate the wisdom of their selectton in a way not 
to be measured by dollars and. cents.”"—A/bert H. Washburn, 
in The Atlantic Monthly for August. 





“Put on a smile and receive the income tax-collector courteously. It 
isn't his fault he is here.""—North American, Philadelphia. 
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HAS MAN A RIGHT TO KILL HIMSELF? 


e: YNSIDERABLE inkis still being shed by newspaper writers 

to settle the question whether they have the right to shed 
their own blood. The question was raised by Colonel Ingersoll 
(see THE Lirerary Dicest, August 18), and the unusual number 
of sensational cases of self-murder have kept the discussion alive. 
One case in particular a few days ago in this city fanned the 
flame of controversy. A young married woman and her lover 
went to Central Park and were found lying dead side by side the 
next morning with copies of a newspaper in their hands contain 
ing, it is said, articles discussing Colonel Ingersoll’s views. A 
member of the American Science Association entered the discus- 
sion also, with a paper read before that body, taking the Colonel 
severely to task. We give below several of the more suggestive 
newspaper opinions : 


Suicide a Private Affair.—‘‘ We are justified in saying that an 
attempt at suicide is a crime in this State, contrary to all other 
American legislation, simply by reason of the individual crotchet 
of acodifier. While a law of which the enactment was so procured 
is entitled to be obeyed, there is no reason why anybody should 
pretend to regard it with reverence. In fact, we believe New 
York is alone, not only among the United States, but among 
civilized communities, in treating an attempt to commit suicide 
as a crime. 

‘*Wherever suicide is made the subject of legal penalties, as in 
Great Britain, it is punished, not as a public or a private wrong, 
but simply as an act of impiety. It is because it is regarded as a 
kind of sacrilege for a man to shorten his own life that the law 
pursues him after death. As is remarked by the solemn agnos- 
tical statistician who contributed the article ‘Suicide’ to the Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica, ‘A great number of persons are either di- 
rectly or indirectly under the influence of the theological bias,’ 
and, ‘from a theological standpoint, suicide’ is regarded as ‘an 
appalling sign of the tendency of man to resist the will of God.’ 
It was upon this ground alone that suicide used to be posthu- 





INGERSOLL’S LATEST CONVERT. 
Philadelphia Press 
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mously punished in England by the confiscation of goods and by 
the burial of the offender's body in the highway, with a stake 
driven through the heart a barbarous practice which was not 
legally discontinued until 1824. Even now a legal stigma is put 
in England upon the memory of a suicide by the requirement 
that his body shall be buried at night, without religious services. 
The Episcopal Church in this country retains in its Prayer Book 
the Anglican rubric that forbids the reading of the burial service 
over the bodies of such as‘ have laid violent hands on themselves. ’ 
But it is perfectly evident that the civil law simply followed the 
teachings of the Church, and that suicide was made a crime sim- 
ply because it was thought to be a sin. 

“Before the Christian era nobody thought of suicide as neces- 
sarily a crime. The ‘high Roman fashion’ of going out of the 
world was resorted to by all Romans who were tired of the world 
without any more notion of disrepute than used to attach to 
the harakin among the Samurai of Japan. Indeed, we are 
not aware that any jurist or moralist has ever undertaken, on 
secular grounds, the treatment of suicide or attempted suicide 
as a crime. ... Is it not conceivable that a person, the vic- 
tim, for instance, of old age or of incurable and disabling dis- 
ease, May commit suicide in order unselfishly to relieve others 
of the burden of his support? Or take the case of a single 
man or woman without dependents. Whom does such a person 
wrong by committing suicide? Unless we take the ‘theological 
standpoint,’ the suicide of such a person is entirely a private 
affair. Indeed, it is impossible to defend the law of the State 
of New York upon grounds of public policy or upon any other 
than religious grounds.”— 7he Times, New York. 


An Act of Supreme Selfishness.—‘It is a singular fact that, 
while the Stoic and Manichean philosophers commended suicide, 
they commended it only to the virtuous. It would seem more 
consistent to commend it to the wicked, if to any one, for if a 
man recognizes no duty to God, he at least ought to recognize a 
duty to the world. A virtuous man is of some service to the 
world, and no matter what discouragements he may have he cer- 
tainly ought to live on and do what good he can. <A wicked man 
might have some excuse for ridding the world of his harmful 
presence, but it is very evident that the wicked never commit 
suicide for that purpose. With them the act is a result of su- 
preme selfishness, and, indeed, there are few cases in which it is 
not selfishness with any one. When one dies for his fellow men, 
for his country, or for any commendable purpose, we do not call it 
suicide. Itis heroism. From the world’s standpoint, therefore, 
excluding the religious constraint, suicide must be judged by its 
efforts, if it result in harm or pain to others, or by its motive if it 
affect no person but the actor. In the former case can any one 
question whether it is more noble to endure suffering than to 
inflict pain or injury on others? In the latter case can there be 
any other motive than selfishness or cowardice ?”—The Sentine/, 
indianapolis. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


**MR. CLEVELAND’S letter is short and he had in it room for only sixteen 
I's and nineteen ‘ My’s,’‘ Me's,’ ‘ We,’ ‘Us’ and Company.”—7he Adver- 
tiser, New York. 


“THE new tariff promises a great return of prosperity for the Custom 
House lawyers. They are all cutting short their vacations.’’— 7he Express, 
Buffalo. 


“IT isa curious fact that this new third gas was not discovered until 
Pennoyer, Waite, Altgeld, and a few other vociferous gentlemen had 
made themselves heard in the land.’'— 7%e Express, Buffalo. 


“IT is a great relief to the country not to havea Congress onits hands.” 
—The World, New York. 


“New uses for the injunction are being discovered every day. All that 
remains now is to enjoin some alleged politicians from entering politics.” 
—The Post, Chicago. 


““How to get rich: Force your workmen to live in your houses and buy 
water and gas from you. Then have the public pay your porters. Thus 
you can pay dividends on capital valued at 200. His Grace at Pullman isa 
great educator.” — 7he Republic, St. Louis. 


“GRAND Jawman Sovereign seems to have fallen off the roof of his 
mouth and to have received fatal injuries. He and Debs are in the same 
bowl. Cover it up.”—7he Sun, New York. 

“So many Democratic promises have gone to protest since the election 
of two years ago that years are likely to elapse before the concern can do 
business again on credit.”"— 7he 7Zimes, Oswego. 


“ ALTOGETHER the guillotine is not a bad way of heading off anarchy.’’— 
The Times, Philadelphia. 
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A SURE CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


HIS title sounds like a quack advertisement, and yet it is 
almost if not altogether justified by the description which 
eminent members of the New York Board of Health give to Pro 
fessor Koch's newly-developed anti-toxine treatment. Professor 
Koch seems to have 
learned wisdom 
since the public 
went wild over the 
premature an- 
nouncements con- 
cerning his‘ lymph,” 
heralding it asa cure 
for consumption, 
and then turning 
upon him because it 
did not prove to be 
what he had never 
claimed it was. For 
a year he has been 
developing the anti- 
toxine treatment for 
diphtheria, and, if 
the figures furnished 
the public are relia- 
ble, with conspicu 
ous success. The 


Health Board of this 





city some time since 


PROF. ROBERT KOCH, OF BERLIN. 


sent Dr. Hermann 

M. Biggs, chief inspector of the Bureau of Bacteriology, to inves 
tigate the matter, and on the strength of his report, confirmed by 
the views of Professor Virchow and others, the Health Board asks 
for an appropriation of $30,000 to establish stations for the treat- 
ment in this city. There have been on an average, of late years, 
about 2,000 deaths a year from diphtheria in New York, 45 per 
cent. of the cases among children under five proving fatal. In 


his report on “‘anti-toxine” Dr. Biggs says: 


“Out of more than 250 cases treated by the new method [the 
anti-toxine], when the cases were inoculated on ‘he first day, 100 
per cent. recovered ; when treated on the second day, 97 per cent. ; 
on the third day, 87 per cent.; on the fourth day, 76 per cent. ; 
on the fifth day, 57 percent. The conclusions seem to be justi- 
fied that (1) any person after exposure can be rendered immune 
to the disease, if the symptoms have not already developed; ( 
if cases can be treated within the first thirty-six hours, or per- 
haps forty-eight hours, of the disease, the mortality may be re- 
duced practically to zero. After this time the value of the treat- 
ment becomes progressively less.” 


2) 


Dr. Biggs briefly describes the culture of anti-toxine as follows: 


“Bacilli are taken from a patient suffering from diphtheria, and 
after these have been proven of the genuine diphtheria species 
they are put away in broth, and after six weeks a new crop has 
formed. A small number of the bacilli are injected under the 
skin of the animal which is to be rendered immune. The swell- 
ing produced by the injection subsides after a short time, and a 
second and somewhat larger dose is administered. Thus the 
doses are increased from day-to day until the virus ceases to have 
any perceptible effect on the animal. Then, when neither its 
temperature, appetite, nor digestion is affected, its blood contains 
the anti-toxine and this, when injected into the system of the 
diphtheria patient, has the beneficial effect above mentioned.” 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, on behalf of the Health Board, gives to the 
public a prepared statement describing the character of the treat- 
ment and its value. From this statement we quote as follows: 

“The new anti-toxine treatment for diphtheria which has been 


worked out in the Koch Institute for Infectious Diseases in Berlin 
promises to be one of the most important discoveries of modern 
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medicine, and, so far as can be judged from the data at hand, 
will afford us the means for not only protecting persons from 
diphtheria who have been exposed to the disease, but also a cer- 
tain means for the cure of the disease when cases are subjected 
to treatment in the early stages. 

“One of the most important and significant features of the 


treatment depends upon the absolutely innocuous character of the* 


remedy, it having apparently no influence, either favorable or 
unfavorable, in health or in disease, excepting as to its power of 
neutralizing the poison of diphtheria; so while it has enormous 
capacity for good, its use is absolutely devoid of danger. The 
treatment is based upon the following observations : 

“First—In diphtheria, death, as a rule, is due to the poisoning 
by a chemical substance (a toxine) produced by the diphtheria 
bacillus in the throat and absorbed by the system from the throat. 

““Second—A certain degree of immunity, which is temporary 
only, is afforded by one attack of diphtheria, and this immunity 
is the result of an acquired tolerance to the toxine. This applies 
to both animals and man. 

“Third—If large animals, such as horses, cows, goats, etc. , are 
inoculated with minute but increasing quantities of the ‘toxine,’ 
as derived from cultures of the diphtheria bacillus, they become 
gradually tolerant to its poisonous action, and will withstand the 
introduction of larger and larger quantities through the immunity 
which is acquired from smaller doses. 

‘“Fourth—The immunity thus produced is the result of the devel- 
opment in the blood of some substance (anti-toxine), which has 
the power of neutralizing the poison (toxine) produced in diph- 
theria, and in animals which have been highly immunized (¢.e., 
capable of withstanding very large doses of the toxine through 
repeated inoculations of doses, minute but constantly increasing 
in size), the blood, even in small quantities, acquires the power 
of neutralizing very large, even fatal, quantities of the toxine. 

“Fifth—When animals have thus been immunized, blood is 
withdrawn from the circulation in quantities varying with the size 
of the animal, and is employed through injections underneath the 
skin for the treatment of cases of diphtheria, and the anti-toxine 
thus introduced neutralizes the toxine absorbed into the circula- 
tion of sick persons from the throat, and thus renders them 
artificially unsusceptible to its action. By this method it is ap- 
parently possible to protect any person from the contraction of 
diphtheria when he has been exposed to the disease and infected, 
if the symptoms have not yet appeared, and also to cure nearly 
100 per cent. of cases where patients are treated in the early 
periods of the disease. Unfortunately, however, for the rapid 
and general use of this substance for the treatment of diphtheria, 
its production requires the constant surveillance of skilled and 
trained men; a comparatively long period, often four to six 
months, is necessary to render animals immune to the disease, 
so that their blood can be employed for the treatment; and 
finally, when thus rendered immune, they can furnish only suffi- 
cient blood, as a rule, to treat a comparatively small number of 
cases. Therefore, the production of the substance must neces- 
sarily be costly, and it can only be produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties and be placed at the disposal of poor people by municipal 
and State sanitary authorities.” 


SNAP SHOTS. 


‘THE country is pleased to feel that at length it is a condition, nota 
theory, that confronts it.”"— 7he World, New York. 


‘““WiITH Government ownership of the railroads there would be no 
strikes, but we fear, judging from certain precedents, that there might be 
a scandal or two.’ The Globe, Boston. 


‘‘IT will take alot of patching up to get the Democratic mule into any 
sort of condition for the next National handicap race.’""—7he 7ribune, New 
York. 

‘* THE Hon. Professor Wilson says he is satisfied. Blessed are they that 
expect nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.’’— 7he 


Evening Sun, 
New York. 


‘* TECHNICALLY Congress may have adjourned, but in reality 


it simply 
oozed away.”’—Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester. 


‘“ THERE were no jokes in Tom Reed’s last speech. 
tial run is a serious thing with Thomas.” 


But then the Presiden- 
The Post, Washington. 

‘* THERE has been so much fault found with the punctuation of the Tariff 
Bill that Lord Timothy Dexter's plan might be tried. Disgusted with the 
hubbub raised, in his second book he placed all his punctuation marks at 
the end and told the folks to arrange them as they pleased.”"—7he 7ran- 
script, Boston. 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 
MR. CLEVELAND AND THE NEW TARIFF. 


] N his letter to Representative Catchings, President Cleveland 
Ss 


stated his reasons for allowing the new Tariff to become law 
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without his signature, and made a bitter attack on the trusts 
which have been prominent in connection with the so-called 
Gorman Tariff Bill and the few Senators who are charged with 
preventing the passage of a Bill more nearly approximating the 
revenue Tariff promised in the platform of the Democratic Party. 
The following passages from his letter adequately indicate Mr. 
Cleveland's position 

‘*I do not claim to be better than the masses of my party, nor do I wish 
to avoid any responsibility which, on account of the passage of this law, I 
ought to bear as a member of the Democratic organization. Neither will I 
permit myself to be separated from my party to such an extent as might be 
implied by my veto of Tariff legislation, which, though disappointing, is 
still chargeable to Democratic effort. But there are provisions in this Bill 
which are not in line with honest Tariff reform, and it contains inconsisten- 
cies and crudities which ought not to appear in Tariff laws, or laws of any 
kind. Besides, there were, as you and I well know, incidents accompanying 
the passage of the Bill through the Congress which made every sincere 
Tariff-reformer unhappy, while influences surrounded it in its later stages 
and interfered with its final construction which ought not to be recognized 
or tolerated in Democratic Tariff-reform councils. 

“And yet, notwithstanding all its vicissitudes and all the bad treatment 
it received at the hands of pretended friends, it presents a vast improve- 
ment to existing conditions. It will certainly lighten many Tariff burdens 
that now rest heavily upon the people. It is not only a barrier against the 
return of mad Protection, but it furnishes a vantage-ground from which 
must be waged further aggressive operations against protected monopoly 
and Governmental favoritism. .. . 

‘The trusts and combinations—-the communism of pelf—whose machina- 
tions have prevented us from reaching the success we deserved, should not 
be forgotten nor forgiven. We shall recover from our astonishment at 
their exhibition of power, and if then the question is forced upon us 
whether they shall submit to the free legislative will of the people’s repre- 
sentatives or shall dictate the laws which the people must obey, we will 
accept and settle that issue as one involving the integrity and safety of 
American institutions.” 

President Cleveland in the same letter reiterated his views on 
the necessity of free raw materials, but made no specific reference 
to the sugar duties. 


The President’s Self-Arraignment.—‘“ The letter of President 
Cleveland to Congressman Catchings is written in a somewhat 
less impetuous and dictatorial tone than his famous epistle to 
Congressman Wilson. But, notwithstanding this percepti- 
ble difference of tone, the later letter, scarcely less than the 
earlier, is a terrific arraignment of the Democratic Party. The 
Tariff Bill, which the President was describing, it is to be re- 
membered, is the fruit, and practically the only fruit, of eighteen 
months of Democratic administration. It has been the subject 
of almost unintermitted consideration and debate by the Demo- 
cratic leaders for nearly a year. Such as it is, it has been bought 
at the cost of fifteen months of unparalleled industrial distress, 
and at a loss to capitalists and wage-earners of not far from $1, - 
And now what kind of a Bill is it which has been 
bought at such a cost? It is a Bill to which the Democratic Pres- 
ident cannot affix his signature. It is a Bill which he describes 
as not only full of crudities and inconsistencies, which ought not 
to appear in laws of any kind, but as having been dictated by 
trusts and combinations, and as embodying the ‘communism of 
pelf.” What kind of a phrase is that to attach to the completed 
work of a party professing to be intent on reform? The machi- 
nations of these trusts and combinations, the President goes on to 
say, ‘have prevented us from reaching the success we deserved.’ 
But how have they prevented this result? How, indeed, but by 
completely subjugating the Democratic Congress and the Demo- 
cratic administration. The responsibility for what has happened 
can no longer be thrown upon a few Senators, nor can it be left 
with the Democratic Senate alone. 
House. 


000, 000, 000, 


It must be shared by the 
It must be shared also by President Cleveland himself. 
He is the one man who had it in his power under the Constitution 
to say that this infamy should not be consummated, and that 
the concessions which the trusts had bought should not be deliv- 
ered tothem. He refused to use the power, and he thus becomes 
a partner in the crime. He can neither get rid of his responsi- 
bility nor divert the attention of the people from it by hurling 
harmless epithets at the trusts, after the bargain has been closed. 
The infamy of this measure attaches to the Senate, to the Horse, 
and to the President. The President’s letter to Concressman 
Catchings is not merely a terrific arraignment of the Democratic 
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Party; it is a terrific self-arraignment as well. The stronger the 
President's denunciations of the Bill, the weightier the condem- 
nation of his own act in permitting it to become law.”—7he 
Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


The Bill Accepted as Payment on Account.—‘ The President's 
action, or inaction, therefore, occasions no surprise, and will, 
doubtless, be generally accepted as the wisest method which he 
could have adopted of dealing with the question presented to 
him. It was, of course, impossible for him to sign the Bill and 
thus give it the seal of his approval. If he approves a measure 
passed by Congress, says the Constitution, he shall sign it. Mr. 
Cleveland did not approve the Gorman-Brice Bill. He disap- 
proved of it most strongly, and he said so in his letter to Con- 
gressman Wilson in vigorous English that will not soon be 
forgotten, and has repeated it in his more recent letter to 
Congressman Catchings. To sign it would have been equivalent 
to saying that he was satisfied withit. Nevertheless, while justly 
indignant at the suspicious and humiliating circumstances which 
surrounded its passage, and while thoroughly disgusted by the 
failure to give the people the full measure of relief solemnly 
promised them, he could not see his way clear to an absolute veto 
of this cunningly devised product of ‘conservative’ and monopo- 
listic efforts. It was not even half the loaf promised the country, 
but the House of Representatives, which has represented popular 
interests throughout the fight for Tariff Reform, thought even 
this fragment of relief better than nothing at all, and Mr. Cleve- 
land believes its view of the subject entitled to consideration. 
The country will be likely to accept the Bill in pretty much the 
same spirit. It has been cheated of its hopes, but since it can 
do nothing else at present, it will take what has been given it, 
determined to secure more in the future. Like the President, it 
is not satisfied with what has been done, and when the time ar- 
rives when it can express its views at the polls it will be found 
that it is not content to accept this Bill as payment in full of the 
promises in the Chicago platform, but only as a payment on ac- 
count. It is imperative, therefore, that the agitation of Tariff 
Reform should be vigorously continued, and that when the Dem- 
ocratic Party comes before the people this Fall, it should renew 
the pledges of the Chicago platform, and promise the payment in 
full of that solemn political bond.”—7he Sun(Dem.), Baltémore. 


The “Communism of Pelf” and the President.—‘* What has 
been the President’s own share in trafficking with the monopo- 
lists who contributed heavily to his campaign expenses in 1892? 
He has done more than Senator Gorman, Senator Smith, Senator 
Brice, or any other Democratic Senator branded by him with ‘the 
deadly blight of treason,’ to secure the triumph and enrichment of 
the Sugar Trust. When the Gorman Bill was sent back to the 
House, which has dealt that Trust a staggering blow by putting 
sugar on the free list without a differential, the President sprang 
to the defense of the monopolists. In the Wilson letter he virtu- 
ally urged the House to abandon its position on this question, 
contending that it was Democratic to tax sugar, and that no one 
ought to be driven away from this principle and policy ‘by the 
fear quite likely exaggerated’ that in doing so he might be indi- 
rectly and inordinately encouraging a combination of sugar re- 
fining interests. ‘The President in that letter appeared as the 
champion of the Sugar Trust. Before a blow had been struck in 
the House in defense of free sugar he abandoned its ground and 
signalled for a surrender to the Senate. 

**And now the same President who has been fighting the battle 
of monopolists strikes an attitude, rolls his eyes, and declaims 
against ‘trusts and combi- 
nations—the communism 
of pelf—whose machina- 
tions have prevented us 
from reaching the success 
we deserved.’ Was eyer 
such hypocrisy known in 
American public life ?’— 
The Tribune(Rep.), New 
York. 


An Addition to the 
Long Series of Tariff 
Mistakes.—*‘ The letter of 
President Cleveland to 
Congressman Catchings 





GROVER: “It’s no use: that clothes-pin 
doesn't help me a bit. However you take 
it, crow is crow."’—Chicago Journal. 
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will have to be set down as another in the long series of Tariff 
mistakes which began with his refusal to accept, in its entirety 
and its full significance, the Tariff plank in the Democratic plat 
form of 1892, and which is, perhaps, not yet ended. In the high- 
est view of public duty he was called upon, of course, to prevent 
by his veto, the enactment of a law whose defects were so great as 
those of the Senate measure and so well understood by him. 

“The President, however, has not only taken a lower view 
than the highest conception of his public duty required, but by 
his indiscreet and bitter eleventh-hour letter to Mr. Catchings 
has destroyed the possibility of realizing either of the two pur 
poses that might be considered to explain, if not to justify, his 
taking of the lower view. For that letter certainly must aggra- 
vate the personal ill-feeling in the Democratic Party and place it 
at a still greater disadvantage than before in the coming cam- 
paign; and it must tend, also, to renew the apprehensions of 
business men that there may be further Tariff-tinkering in the 
near future. 

“So the chief effects of this angry and complaining letter will 
be still further to weaken and discredit the Democratic Party in 
the Fall campaign, still more strongly to invite its defeat, and, 
besides, to deprive the business of the country, to some extent, 
of that entire confidence in freedom from Tariff disturbance 
which is counted one of the conditions of its early revival. And 
these will be the effects, notwithstanding the fact that the only 
two purposes which can decently be supposed to have been in the 
President’s mind in refraining from a veto were the purpose not 
to weaken his party and not to keep business in uncertainty. 
Only a man much given to indiscretions and mistakes could have 
written such a letter in such circumstances.”—7he /ournal 
(dnd.), Providence. 

Brief Comment. 

“Admitting for the sake of argument that the McKinley Law 
Was wrong in principle, it was not the infamous thing that the 
Gorman Bill is, according to the President’s own interpretation 
of that measure. Nor could it be said of it, as he says of the 
Gorman Law in the letter to Mr. Catchings: ‘It contains incon- 
sistencies and crudities which ought not to appear in Tariff laws 
or laws of any kind.’ If Grover Cleveland had been a better and 
a braver man he would have vetoed the trust-imposed and crude 
legislation.”"— 7he Journal (Rep.), Chicago. 

{The letter] ‘will not prove a surprise to those who are famil- 
iar with Mr. Cleveland's well-known traits of character. We 
will do him the justice to say that he is an honest fighter, and 
that he has the courage of his convictions. Moreover, no one can 
estimate the enormous pressure which has been brought to bear 
upon him by the Free Traders in the party to veto the Tariff Bill. 
As a veto, however, was out of the question, he still had left the 
privilege of entering a protest. This he has done in his charac- 
teristic way.”— The /ndex-Appeal (Dem.), Petersburg, Va. 

“The letter, while perhaps less bitter and personal than the one 
he wrote to Mr. Wilson, is not such a communication as the Pres- 
ident of the United States ought to have written. It has been an 
American boast that, though a man may be elected by a party 
to the office of President, when he once takes the oath of oftice he 
is the chief executive of the whole people, and, in the unpleasant 
sense of that word, ceases to be a partisan. Mr. Cleveland, how- 
ever, writes as the chieftain of the Democratic Party, and not as 
the President of the United States."—7%e /nter Ocean (Rep.), 
Chicago. 

“After his letter to Mr. Wilson it was impossible that the Pres- 
ident should approve the Gorman Bill. But his reasons for not 
vetoing it are conclusive. It has been passed by his party in 
Congress. It is a vast improvement, 1n most particulars, upon 
the McKinley Law. It will give needed and sensible relief to the 
people from existing burdens. It will give the country tempo- 
rary peace at least.”—7he World (Dem ), New York 

“If the measure was of such a character that Mr. Cleveland 
could not afford to affix his hand thereto, 1t was of such a charac- 
ter that the party could not afford to shoulder it, and Mr. Cleve- 
land, as the chosen leader of the party, should have saved the 
party from itself by interposing his veto. No doubt a veto would 
have created a storm of protest and criticism, but it would have 
cleared the atmosphere and brought the party to a realizing sense 
of its duty. This is the line suggested by the lofty ideal attrib- 
uted to Mr. Cleveland.”—7he Constitution (Dem.\, Atlanta. 
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SOCIALISTS THE ENEMIES OF MORALITY. 


aenhites STOCKER, ex-Court Chaplain of Prussia, who was 

dismissed for his pronounced Anti-Semitic views, has pub- 
lished a paper in the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung, 
Berlin, in which he analyzes the moral status of the German So- 
cialists. Pastor Stécker, who has founded “Christian” Social- 
ism, endeavors to show that the Socialists are more dangerous 
than bomb-throwers : 


the latter attack the body only; the former 


destroy the soul as well. He says 

‘We may be grateful to God that our people have no share in 
the deeds of Anarchistic and Nihilistic murderers. But we must 
not forget that, in 1878, the life of the best and kindest of Em- 
perors was twice subject to attempts at assassination, and that, 
had not a kind rain prevented the deed, we might have to look 
upon at the unveiling of the Niederwald monu- 
ment, more terrible in its effect than any of the Anarchist deeds 


back a scene 


which we have witnessed.* We have no reason to be proud, we 
have only reason to fear. We, too, have our Anarchists, and, 
protected by the law, they can openly proclaim their theories of 
the downfall of the present order of things in presence of the 
police. True, their parents, the Socialists, have become tamed 
They do not any longer speak of bloody revolutions and of the 
murder of princes. We are quite willing to believe that they do 
not, just now, think of bombs and barricades But we are cer- 
tain that they would go hand-in-hand with their Anarchist sons 
if the occasion should arise. Meanwhile our Socialist Party, the 
strongest revolutionary party in any country of the world, pre- 
sents the terrible spectacle of an organization whose members are 
even less patriotic than the Anarchists of the Latin countries. 
If their books and periodicals do not, now, directly incite to un- 
bridled violence, it is also fruitless to search them for an exhorta- 
ion in the interest of faithfulness and orderliness, thrift and 
10me-like simplicity, sobriety and chastity! Revolutionary agi 
ition is the only occupation of Socialism. Property-owners and 
10se who own nothing are to them the only two classes of the 
1uman race. 

lamned. 


t 
I 
te 
th 
I The former they regard as utterly reprobate and 
da The latter they regard as good and virtuous, for no 
other reason than because they possess nothing and rally around 
the crimson flag. Faith and a future life, love of fellow man, 
charity of thought, are things which they have conquered. Never 
has a mass of human beings more worshipped this life. Perhaps 
this creeping poison is more dangerous to the State, the Church, 
and the People than the sporadic appearance of Anarchistic 
deeds. By force and through laws nothing can be done against 
the evil. Only a Christian spirit and a saintly life can oppose it. 
We believe, therefore, that the Empire will do well not to make 
use of exceptional laws.” 


For comparison with the above we append the summary of a 
treatise on the common laws of morality, which appeared in the 
Vorwdrts, Buenos Ayres, the principal organ of the German So- 
cialists in South America. The views expressed are endorsed by 
many Socialist papers : 


‘‘Ever since Socrates described virtue as a knowledge, and de- 
clared that nothing was needed to make all mankind virtuous but 
to make this knowledge general, countless philosophers have tor- 
tured themselves along the same line, only to find that they were 
mistaken. ‘How is it possible,’ ask the pious, ‘that to-day, in 
the age of machinery and the zenith of our much-lauded civiliza- 
tion, the great majority of mankind live in want and only a few 
are enabled to revel in superabundance?’ The teachings of all 
philosophers from Socrates and Christ down to Schopenhauer, the 
preacher of pity—have they all been without effect? Truly, the 
ethical progress of mankind is so slow that one is tempted to 
deny it altogether. 

“Master and man—that has ever been the groundwork of the 
history of the human race, and neither Buddha nor Christ has 
made a change. The masters ever had their own morality, radi- 
cally different from that preached to their servants. The laws 
of morality have been those of the classes, subservient to their 
economical interests. And thus the teachings of Christ became 


* A mine had been laid below the monument, but the rain prevented the 
explosion by spoiling the fuse Hundreds of princes and distinguished 
men were present, and the execution would have been attended with in- 
calculable loss of !1fe. 
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a means in the hand of the masters to keep humility alive in the 
men, until the servility of the slave became ingrained in them 
Yet all history is a continual attempt at rebellion of the slaves 
against their masters. The power of oppression created in the 
heads of the slaves different ideas of morality—and bloody battles 
had to be fought ere they could be forced to again accept the 
tenets of the masters. The so-called rules of common morality 
are ever stamped as lies by the force of circumstances. 

“Behold the society of our days! The greater part of mankind 
are debarred from the possession of property—forced to struggle 
in misery for their daily existence, without the shadow of a guar- 
antee for that existence. All possible moral factors are used, in 
conjunction with law and force, to surround the right of posses- 
sion with a halo of sanctity and to keep down the economical in 
stincts of the hungry masses. Is it to be wondered at that seventy- 
five per cent. of all crimes in this society are classed with theft? 

“When, in such a society, the purchased husbands of gold- 
bedecked ugly women go hunting after beautiful, but poor girls— 
is it to be wondered at? 
tion! 


What a stupid outcry against prostitu- 
As long as we endeavor to explain these things according 
to the rules of morality, our moral philosophers will thresh only 
empty straw. 

“During the earliest times of civilization the masses were kept 
down by the sword, and plundered. When the Church was most 
powerful, indulgences, tithes, and ecclesiastical begging were 
used. To-day the ruling classes have a still stronger means to 
It is done within the circle of the free-contract 
Grown up within his own sphere of interests, the capi- 
talist knows no moral laws but those of capitalism—he believes 


rob the laborer. 


system. 


himself to be the most just of men, while the proletarian, grown 
up in the opposite sphere of interests, often regards the capitalist 
as a monster. 

‘No religion embraces moral laws which will fit all elasses 
This everlasting fable of the common laws of morality belongs to 
the realms of metaphysical speculation; in actual life it is an 
empty phrase.” 


WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOY. 


ig nost of the European countries women are still excluded 

from the civil service. In Germany and Austria the custom 
prevails to fill all positions in the State, railway, postal, and tel- 
egraph service with retired non-commissioned officers, whose long 
training in the army has accustomed them to discipline. France 
and England regard women as fully competent to fill the respon- 
The Handels Museum, 
Vienna, publishes the following particulars with regard to such 


sible duties of Government employees. 


employment 


‘France was first in the field to employ women in the postal 
service. The observations made were so favorable that many 
places formerly exclusively in the hands of male officials, are now 
nearly exclusively filled with women. England soon followed 
the French example, and the women employed by the postal 
service in Great Britain represent now nearly 25 per cent. of the 
whole, with the exception of the letter-carriers. In Holland only 
720 women in all are employed on the railroads and in the post- 
offices. In Switzerland they are admitted to all branches of the 
service, but are most numerous in the telegraph and telephone 
offices. In Sweden nearly all branches of the postal service are 
in the hands of women, with the exception of letter-carrying 
In Norway and Denmark no difference exists in the pay of male 
and female post-office clerks; in the latter country women are 
to be found in very high positions of trust, such as that of pro- 
vincial postmaster and parliamentary stenographer.” 


All the positions mentioned in the foregoing are nevertheless 
The 
those 
branches of the railroad and transport service which require a 


positions which do not require very active physical exercise. 


Chilian women are tHe first to compete with men in 


considerable degree of bodily strength. According to the Jour- 
nal des Transports, Paris, women in Chili have nearly a monop- 
oly of the employment as street-car conductors. Their pay is, 


however, much smaller than that formerly given to men.— 


Translated for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


JOHN McCULLOUGH’S LAST TRAGEDY. 


F all the tragedies in which McCullough ever played a part, 
none was so truly tragic as his own sadend. Most people 
know that the close of his life was clouded by mental derange- 
ment, but the stealthy encroachments which the malady made, 
the alternations of hope and fear on the part of his friends and of 
himself—for his consciousness of approaching insanity deepened 
the tragedy—have not for the most part been made known to the 
public. This is now done in an article in Donahoe's Magazine 
for August, by Joseph Haworth, a fellow tragedian, who was 
with him throughout the last scenes of his professional life. It 
was in 1883 that Mr. Haworth first noticed anything out of the 
way, during his second season with McCullough. They were 
playing “Virginius,” and McCullough on being addressed hesi- 
tated in his reply, “as if his tongue was partially paralyzed.” 
This was the first symptom of aphasia, which continued to en- 
croach with unrelenting purpose to the end. There was no per- 
version of intellect, no loss of sympathy; but the organs gradu- 
ally failed to respond to the will, and memory in an increasing 
degree lost its hold on the past. The first occasion on which he 
betrayed his weakness to the public was in Chicago, on Monday, 
September 29, 1884, when he appeared in “ Virginius” as SJarta- 
cus, with Haworth as Phasarius. Itwashis last tragedy, and the 
most tragic part of it was never conceived by the author. The 
scene is thus described by Haworth: 


“The ‘Governor’ [McCullough] entered the theater quite late, 
looking strangely dazed. He was dressed about a quarter-past 
eight o’clock, and commenced his final public performance. ‘The 
piece ran without a blemish until the second act, where the 
brothers meet in the arena, Spartacus recognizing Phasarius. 
They embrace at a certain cue which McCullough gave me. I 
rushed to him and threw my arms about his neck. To my amaze- 
ment, he did not respond by word or action. I looked up to see 
what was the matter. The tears were in his dear old eyes. He 
was trembling likea leaf from head to foot, and in accents broken 
by his emotion he clasped me about the neck, and said ‘ For God’s 
sake, Joe, give me the line!’ I did so. We finished the scene, 
for which we were accustomed to receive five and six recalls; on 
this occasion we were given only two. The ‘Governor’ turned 
to me as we came off and said: ‘They’ (referring to the audience) 
‘are treating us gloriously to-night.’ 

“In the next act the ‘Governor’ could not remember his 
speeches, and, to keep the scene up, I spoke his lines and my 
own. He looked at me ina helpless sort of way for some time, 
then said (loud enough for the audience to hear), ‘My boy, you 
are speaking my lines.’ 

“The audience laughed and some hissed. I paid no attention 
to this demonstration, and delivered the famous Crucifixion 
speech as follows :— 

“*T saw a sight last night which turned my brain, and set my comrades 
mad. The Roman highway is each side lined with crosses and on each cross 
is nailed a gladiator. Well, *twas night, when, with a single follower, I 
did creep through the trenched army to that road and saw the executed 
multitude uplifted on the horrid engines. Some moved and writhed in 
mortal agony. Some howled and prayed for death. Some turned to 
lunatics and laughed at horror, while some with fierce and hellish strength 
had torn their bleeding arms free from the beams and so had died grasping 
headlong at air.’ 

“With this forcible conclusion I grew hysterical and sank upon 
the floor at Spartacus’ feet. McCullough with none of his old- 
time power delivered this line: ‘I swear for this to make Rome 
howl.’ The tears were rolling down his sunken cheek. 

“Later in the play //orus addressed Spartacus as follows: 
‘General, you were best go to your tent; you are not fit for bat- 
tle.’ The audience applauded and laughed and hissed again, 
, thinking it a rare joke to see the great actor in hiscups. They 
did not know the truth. . 

“Now the climax was fast approaching. The scene was reached 
where Crassus, enacted by John A. Lane, stabbed Spartacus. 
McCullough did not fall till prompted to do so by Mr. Lane; and 
the auditors, perceiving only the humorous side of the situation, 
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gave vent to their feelings in derisive laughter. McCullough 
awkwardly fell, gazing abstractedly at Crassus, and spoke the 
concluding lines of the tragedy: ‘Set forth your sails, we shall be 
in Thrace anon.’ The words were ominous, like a prophecy, 
and when he had finished the curtain was lowered never to be 
lifted again for John McCullough. 

‘After he was assisted to his feet by Mr. Lane and myself, he 
went before the curtain and said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, you 
are the best-mannered audience I ever saw. If you had suffered 
to-night as I have, you would not have done this. Good-night.’ 
These were McCullough’s last words before the curtain.” 


LETTERS FROM LOWELL TO POE. 
— batch of Edgar Allan Poe’s correspondence, 


which is in the possession of the son of Dr. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, Poe’s biographer, has been made public. As in the case 
of the letters in 7he Century, August (see THe Literary DiceEst, 
August 25), the correspondence is edited by George E. Wood- 
berry, consisting this time chiefly of letters from James Russell 
Lowell to Poe, during the years 1842-44. Poe’s letters to 
Lowell were made public some years ago inthe biography of Poe 


“ 


published in the ‘‘American Men of Letters” series. These from 
Lowell have never been published until now. ‘They appear in 
Scribner’s Magazine for August. We give below the principal 


portion of two of the most interesting : 


““ELMWoob, CAMBRIDGE, March 6, 1844. 
“My DEAR FRIEND: 


“When I received your last letter, I was very busily employed 
upon a 7oé article on a subject in which I have no manner of in- 
terest. As I had nothing to say, it took me a great while to say 
it. 

“IT made an expedition to Boston to learn what I could about 
our lectures there, & found that the lectures for the season are 
now over. I mean the Soczety lectures. There are different 
gentlemen employed diligently in lecturing upon ‘physical 
sciences’ & ‘the lungs’ &c &c. admission ninepence, children 
halfprice, but all the lectures of a more literary class are over. I 
spoke to the secretary of the Boston Lyceum about the probabil- 
ity of your success if you came experimentally, & he shook his 
head. It is not a matter in which I feel myself competent to 
judge—my bump of hope being quite too large. I asked him 
about engaging you for next year & he seemed very much pleased 
with the plan & said that the Society would be glad to do it. 
This course of lectures has (I think) the highest rank here. 

“To speak for myself / should be delighted both to see & hear 
you. I like your subject too. 

“The Boston people want a little independent criticism vastly. 
I know that we should not agree exactly, but we should at least 
sympathize. You occasionally state a critical proposition from 
which I dzssent, but lam always satisfied. I care not a straw 
what aman says, if I see that “e has Azs grounds for it, & knows 
thoroughly what he is talking about. You might cut me up as 
much as you pleased & I should read what you said with respect, 
& with a great deal more of satisfaction, than most of the praise 
Iget, affords me. It is these halfpenny ‘critics’—these men who 
appeal to our democratic sympathies by exhibiting as their only 
credentials the fact that they are ‘practical printers’ & what not, 
that are ruining our literature—men who never doubt that they 
have a full right to pronounce upon the music of Apollo’s lute, 
because they can criticise fitly the filing of a handsaw, & who, 
making a point of blundering, will commend Hercules (if they 
commend at all} for his skill at Omphale’s distaff. 

“It will please you to hear that my volume will soon reach a 
third edition. The editions are of five hundred each, but ‘run 
over,’ as printers say, a little so that I suppose about eleven hun- 
dred have been sold. I shall write to you again soon, giving 
you a sketch of my life. Oxutward/y it has been simple enough. 
but inwardly every man’s life must be more or less of a curiosity. 
Goethe made a good distinction when he divided his own auto- 
biography into poetry & fact. 

“When will Graham give us your portrait? I hope you will 
have it done well when it is done, & quickly too. Writing to 
him a short time ago I congratulated him upon having engaged 
you as editor again. I recognized your hand in some of the edi- 
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torial matter (critical) & missed it in > rest. But I thought it 
would do no harm to assume the fact, it would at least give 


himahint. He tells me 1 ammistaken&]amsorry for it. . . .” 


“ELMWOOD, June 27, 1844. 
“My DEar FRIEND, 

“T have been stealing a kind of vacation from the pen during 
the last month, & I hope that my lying fallow for a time will in- 
crease my future crops, though I cannot bring myself to use the 
farmer’s phrase & wish them to be ‘heavzer.’ Now I ought by 
this time to have finished the article to accompany your head in 
Graham, but I have been unable to write anything. I have fits 
of this kind too often owing to a Constitutional indolence which 
was not counteracted by proper training in my childhood. You 
may be sure I am not one of those who follow a fashion which is 
hardly yet extinct, & call upon the good, easy world to accept my 
faults in proof of my genius. I can only mention it to ask for- 
giveness for my dilatoriness which springs from no want of in- 
terest but from sheer indolence—a fault—which your acquaintance 
with Life & Biography must have convinced you is one of the 
most incurable. However, Iam resolved to set about it now in 
good earnest—& I have one or two preliminary requests to make. 
I wish you would (if you can) write me a letter giving me in 
some sort a spiritual autobiography of yourself. The news- 
paper [Zhe Saturday Museum containing Hirst’s life of Poe] 
you sent me will give me enough outward facts—but I want your 
own estimate of your life. Of course you need not write it as if 
for my use merely in the writing of this article—but as to a 
friend. I believe that the opinion a man has of himself (if he be 
accustomed to self analysis) is of more worth than that of all the 
rest of the world. If you have a copy of your first volume (of 
poems) will you send it to me by Harnden, directing it to be kept 
till called for & writing me a line by mail to warn me of its being 
on the way. Iwill return it to you by the same conveyance— 
as it must be valuable to you & as you have not probably more 
than one copy. I never saw it, nor can I get it. If you would 
send at the same time any other of your writings which I could 
not readily get you will oblige me very much & they shall be 
safely returned to you. 5 


POE AND GRISWOLD. 


EFERRING to the correspondence of Edgar Allan Poe pub- 

lished in 7he Century last month, and the attempt based 

upon it by George E. Woodberry to vindicate the memory of 

Griswold, Poe’s biographer (see THe LirErary Dicest, August 

25), The Mail and Express, August 25, has the following indig- 
nant editorial : 


“*Are there, then, no regulations in America to keep the curs 
out of the cemeteries?’ wrote Charles Baudelaire fifty years ago, 
referring to Rufus W. Griswold’s calumniating biography of Poe. 
‘I was not his friend, nor was he mine,’ wrote this same Gris- 
wold; yet volumes have been written to prop up the baleful fabri- 
cations of Griswold by a certain class of what may be called utility 
writers, whose me/zer is to market unwholesome ana concerning 
Poe. 

“It is certainly not a little remarkable that the latest attempt 
to vindicate the aspersions of the ‘pedagogue vampire,’ as Gris- 
wold has been aptly termed, should have materialized only after 
George R. Graham, Poe’s most loyal defender and Griswold’s 
relentless judge, lay cold in death. It was George R. Graham, 
formerly of Graham's Magazine, and Poe’s employer, who es- 
tablished the fact incontrovertibly that Griswold was never de- 
puted to be Poe’s biographer. 

“The poet distinctly requested that N. P. Willis should write 
his memoir, and he performed his task loyally and sympatheti- 
cally. Griswold, with an unprecedented officiousness, presumed 
upon an agreement with Mrs. Clemm, Poe’s mother-in-law, to 
collect and edit the poet’s works, to obscure Willis’s touching 
tribute to the stricken genius by the malignant attack upon Poe’s 
personal character with which he audaciously prefaced the author's 
works. In the edition of Poe that he edited he deliberately sup- 
pressed a lengthy criticism by Poe reflecting seriously upon him- 
self, and thus deprived the public of the opportunity of judging of 
the animus that prompted him in his vicious and revengeful course. 

“The Griswolds of to-day seem not to have profited by the con- 
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tumely visited upon Poe’s detractor. There are partisans of 
Bryant who can never forgive Poe, who in his critical capacity 
wrote in the forties that ‘Bryant was capable of nothing but fine 
marches of description;’ yet so good an English authority as 
Blackwood said of Mr. Bryant at about the same time ‘Mr 
Bryant is no more than a sensible young man of a thrifty disposi- 
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tion, who knows how to manage a few plain ideas in a handsome 
way. “The Waterfowl,” although beautiful, has no more poetry 
in it than the Sermon on the Mount.’ 

“The attempt to revive interest in the Poe-Griswold controversy 
at this time may perhaps be merely an incident of the midsum- 
mer season, when a kind of madness is permissible. It is to be 
hoped that this is the case, and that the buried skeletons of fossil 
scandals are not to be brought forth and paraded again in the 
light of day. Twenty years ago all these scandals were venti- 
lated and their falsity so incontrovertibly proved in the vindica- 
tion of Poe then published that the late Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
formerly Attorney-General of the United States, declared that 
the argument of Poe’s defenders was unanswerable and fulfilled 
every condition of the laws of evidence. 

“Genius cannot be affected by the detraction of one’s personal 
character. Poe’s fame will live when even the very names of 
his persecutors are forgotten.” 


The Nightingale and the Rose.—The songs or “ghazels” of 
Hafiz, the renowned Persian poet, have been rendered into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy. The familiar story of the 
love of the nightingale for the rose, told in one of the ghazels, is 
thus rendered : 


“T went forth into the garden to gather the rose of the morning, 
when, on a sudden, sounded in my ears the song of the nightin- 
gale. Unhappy as myself, tortured with his passion for the rose, 
he filled the sward with the voice of his wailing. Long I paced 
the walks of the garden considering the case of the rose and the 
nightingale. The rose became the friend of the thorn, while the 
nightingale was still the constant lover—the one is ever unal- 
tered, the other is changeful. The voice of the nightingale 
pierced my heart until I was so stirred that I lost all power of 
patience. Many arose hath bloomed in this garden, yet no one 
hath plucked a rose without being wounded by its thorn! O 
Hafiz! cherish no hope of happiness in this world, for with its 
thousand imperfections it can display no perfect excellence.” 


A NEW art society, La Soczété Populatredes Beaux-Arts, has been started 
in Paris, with the object of encouraging unknown artists by purchasing 
works of merit, and bringing the artists to notice. The society is under 
the patronage of Messrs. Bourgeois and Poincaré, former Ministers of Fine 
Arts, and of the painters Bonnat and Puvis de Chavannes, the presidents of 
the two great art societies of Paris. Committees will be appointed to 
recommenda works of merit in painting and sculpture. The services which 
such a society might render to art are beyond question. 
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HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 


OST people know, or imagine they know, the mechanical 
process required in painting, and in most of the other 
arts; but to the average person a mystery surrounds the mechan- 
ical as well the artistic features of sculpture. The new magazine 
The Monument, Sculptor, and Decorator, has in its initial num- 
ber an article on the subject, which, if it does not reveal all the 
sacred mysteries of Phidias’ art, does give one some idea how his 
successors go to work to enshrine their ideasin clay. We quote 
as follows: 


“After the artist has got a clear idea of the thing he is going 
to do he makes a clay model or a ‘sketch or study figure,’ com- 
monly about two feet in height, which is formed in potter’s clay, 
and enables the artist to experiment with the action and draping 
of the figure, as the parts can be readily bent and pushed about 
—for, however clearly the image may be defined in the mind, as 
the work progresses modifications are suggested which tempt the 
artist to vary from the original conception. This preliminary 
study may engage his attention through several months, as upon 
it depends the composition and character of the full-size statue. 

“ Having completed the study figure, preparations are made for 
the larger work. We will assume that the statue is to be a male 
figure, of heroic size, standing in an easy, upright posture, and 
clothed with the ordinary male attire. A low, strongly con- 
structed bench—known as a ‘banka’ —is placed in a proper rela- 
tion to the lighting of the studio. Upon this bench a somewhat 
rude but carefully constructed iron framework is erected, corre- 
sponding, in its general features, to the human skeleton, and 
consisting of an iron standard, firmly fastened to the top of 
the bench, and long enough to reach the top of the breast- 
bone. A piece of stout lead pipe, long enough to nearly 
reach the crown of the head, is attached to the upper end of the 
standard, which enables the modeler to give the desired action to 
the head by bending the neck of the figure. A cross-piece of 
wood or iron is firmly fastened to the standard at the line of the 
shoulders, to either end of which is attached a piece of lead pipe 
representing the bones of the arm. A similar cross-piece is 
placed at the line of the hips, to one end of which is attached a 
piece of lead pipe, which serves as the bone of the leg, which may 
be slightly bent at the knee, and is also firmly fastened to the top 
of the bench; the iron standard, which is the main support of the 
figure, serving a similar purpose forthe other limb. The lengths, 
positions, and bendings of these several pieces must be deter- 
mined with absolute accuracy, to keep the metal within the out- 
line of the figure, and to avoid their interference with the model- 
ing of the surface parts. From all parts of this framework a 
large number of small wooden crosses are suspended by copper 
wire, which serve as supports to the mass of clay which, in its 
plastic state, will settle and defeat the best efforts of the modeler. 
The soft clay is now firmly packed with the hands around the 
various parts of the skeleton, until the effigy begins to assume the 
proportions and outline of the human figure. The utmost care is 
required in placing the shoulders, hips, knee-joints, and other 
salient points, in their precise proper relation to each other, for 
not only the pose and proportions, but the success of the draping 
depends upon accuracy in these particulars. The figure is first 
carefully modeled in a nude condition, and then the drapery is 
laid on, fold by fold, all being carefully reproduced from the pre- 
liminary sketch model, and improved by constant reference to 
real clothing worn by a living person employed for the purpose. 
During the progress of such a work, which may occupy the sculp- 
tor one or two years, the clay requires constant attention to avoid 
drying, settling, and cracking, and is kept in proper condition by 
a judicious sprinkling of water several times each day, and the 
immediate filling with fresh clay of every appearance of a crack. 

‘As soon as the statue is completed in clay, and while yet in a 
plastic condition, a mold is made over it with plaster of Paris, in 
a manner that admits of its being lifted away from the clay model 


in sections of convenient size. This process involves the destruc- 
tion of the clay model, but a perfect matrix or mold is secured, 
into which fresh plaster is cast, and when this is sufficiently set, 
the mold is chipped off with chisel and mallet, leaving a perfect 
reproduction of the clay figure in pure white plaster. If the final 
. work is to be in marble, the plaster cast is given over to an expert 
marble-worker, who, by mechanical means, reduces the block of 
marble to a facsimile of the plaster. If the statue is to be in 
bronze, the model is placed in the hands of the bronze-founders.” 
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AS TOLD BY THE CZAR. 


NOTHER story from the advance-sheets of the reminis- 
cences of Sebastopol, by the Czar of Russia, is presented 
herewith. We obtain it as before (see THE Lirerary DicGeEs1 
August 18), from Revue Bleue, of Paris. The following is a de 
scription of hospital scenes as told to the Czar by a Sister of 
Mercy : 


“For the first time in my life [says the Sister of Mercy], I as- 
sisted at an amputation. A soldier’s leg wastobecut off. They 
gave him chloroform, but not enough. The surgeon was in a 
hurry ; he had more arms and legs to cut off, yet he could not get 
through before the poor fellow revived and uttered an agonizing 
cry. Irecited silently a prayer for him. Another Sister asked 
the surgeon to give some more chloroform, but he refused to do 
it. Fortunately the operation was soon finished. When the un- 
fortunate soldier breathed freely he said to me: ‘It was well that 
you prayed for me. I felt better for it. But how about my leg? 
They will dismiss me; how shall I get home? Wonder if I fin 
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any of my folks alive! I have now been sixteen years in the 
service; perhaps they are dead in the village. I left a wife and 
two children fine boys they were. - 

“At this moment a bomb whistled through the air and exploded 
outside. Two officers were struck down and one badly wounded 
He was carried into the operating room, but nothing could be 
done forhim. He expired immediately. 

“In the night of March 24, the evening’s bombardment became 
so violent and uninterrupted that the shriek of the shrapnels, the 
whistling of the bombs, and the deafening noise of the bursting 
of shells furnished music as if from a cathedral organ. Every 
moment they carried in the wounded, most of them horribly 
mutilated, yet all quite composed and resigned. An officer whose 
skull was broken could yet speak. He asked for a cup of tea, 
which I gave him. He drank it and died. 

“T passed by many beds on which lay poor mutilated men 
The most extraordinary sight I saw and ever expect to witness 
was this. A physician pointed me to a soldier on a bed from 
whom they had cut both arms and legs, and that without the use 
of chloroform. The man had his senses and was perfectly con- 
scious. He had lost both arms in Bastion No. 3. When they 
had amputated them and were making his bed ready, a shell burst 
in the window, right over his couch, and tore off both his legs 
above the knee. He then passed through the second operation. 

“*Ah! my friend,’ said the surgeon to him afterward, ‘how 
do you do? Do you feel a little better?’ 

“*This is bad business,’ said the wounded man in a low voice, 
which clearly enough proved terrible sufferings. 

‘“*Pray to God,’ said the physician, ‘and may He have mercy 
upon you.’ 

“Indeed, my father, it is right to pray to God, but behold my 
misery, I cannot even make the sign of the cross.’ 

“IT made the sign of the cross over him and consoled him by 
explaining that the prayer of the heart is acceptable to God, even 
without external manifestations. 

“*T thank thee, Sister!’ he said, and a few minutes after he 
added: ‘But, behold my misery! I cannot hold a pipe any 
longer; how shall I fill in the tobacco, and how shall I light my 
pipe? No! it will be better to die than to lie upon a bed and not 
be able to smoke a pipe.’ 

“The physician took out his cigar-case, lit a cigar and put it 
into the mouth of the wounded man, who smoked it with evident 
relish and momentary relief from pain. 

“*Do not be afraid, brave son of the Czar and of the country. 
You will be taken care of.’ The poor fellow’s eyes glittered with 
joy. We bade him good-by, and the surgeon promised to send 
him more cigars.”"—7vranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


The Practical Value of Music.—‘In the great crisis of men’s 
and nations’ lives, in fierce struggles for country, liberty and 
principle, what better spur to flagging courage, to the weary and 
faint-hearted, than the battle-hymns and war-songs of the nation? 
What more surely stirs enthusiasm to so lofty a flight as to unite 
with the thrill of faith and hope in some high idea, as by an elec- 
tric current, a whole people to action. Then it is that the grand- 
est deeds are done."—Mrs. S. /. Morgan, in her Address to the 
Whittier State School. 
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SHELLEY’S MORALS ANDHIS POETRY. 


HOSE who are interested in the humorous but withal earnest 
and effective articles by Mark Twain, still running in 7he 
North American Review, entitled ‘‘A Defense of Harriet Shel- 
ley,” will also be interested in the careful estimate of Shelley 
as a man and a writer, written by Rev. Dr. D. H. Wheeler, ex- 
President of Allegheny College, and published in The Alethodist 
Review. Dr. Wheeler says 
“The memory of Shelley the man rests under two heavy bur- 
dens, the weight of which can never be made lighter—his antag- 
onism to morals and to religion. His biographers render no ser- 
vice to his genius by attempts to mitigate his offenses against 
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social morality in his relations to the two women to whom he 
successively sustained the relation of husband. We may as well 
accept once for all, without any qualification, the distressing 
fact that some of the sweetest music of modern verse was poured 
out for us through a soiled lute. Nor need weattempt to conceal 
his paganism. In this matter a little reflection upon a general 
truth will serve us. We do not call surgeons as expert witnesses 
in carpentry or shipbuilding. A scientist may know nothing 
about the spinning of flax, and an astronomer may be grossly 
ignorant of the statutes of the United States. Poetic gifts have 
often been united with a vigorous logic and wide information. 
Milton knew everything known to men in his time; and Shake- 
speare knew the most intimate springs of human action, and 
reasoned with the directness and vigor of a man of affairs. Some 
further gift than that of song has in most cases accompanied that 
sublime gift; but we have a few poets who are poets only, and 
as a rule they rank high as singers. 
ample. 
value? 


3yron is a conspicuous ex- 
On what subject is an opinion of his of the smallest 
Our own Edgar A. Poe belongs to the same group of 
gifted singers whose thinking has not the least importance. The 
German Heine is another conspicuous member of a family of 
poets who sing as the birds sing—to allure, please, and enthrall 
us with pure, warbling melody. 

‘““We have also to remember that Shelley war still only a boy 
when the waves of the Tyrrhene Sea swallowed him up, and his 
intellectual life had been wholly given to tuning his harp. When 
any opinion revolts us in his verse we must reflect that he belongs 
to a company of boy poets, including Marlowe of the ‘mighty 
line,’ Chatterton, Keats, and perhaps we ought to add Burns 
and Byron, who had scarcely come to a poet’s years of discretion. 
A certain wisdom each of them had, the sort of intuitive wisdom 
which goes along with poetic invention and harmonic power. 
When, however, we approach questions of grave importance, in- 
volving duty and faith and demanding the calm sobriety of the 
thinker, we shall not seek for guides in this company of young 
singers, though any one of them may flash now and again some 
cheerful light on difficult places in our journey tothe truth. And 
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yet, in many ways, these boy poets deserve our sympathetic at- 
tention, and they keep freshly remembered the near limits of 
thought and the boundless reach of imagination. Aboveall, they 
poetize the clay-covered earth, the sand-bedded sea, and the 
cloud-bedimmed sky. ‘There is a more perfect emancipation, in 
dreaming along with them, from the harshness of fact; and tem. 
porary release from this taskmastership contributes to make life 
less hard for such as have ears to hear the melodic solution of our 
earth-long mysteries.” 


Prices for Old Paintings.—The prices now realized for paint- 
ings by the “Old Masters” is calculated to create the impres- 
sion either that painting is a lost art, or that all painters are in 
advance of their age and must wait at least a century or two for 
recognition. Togonofurther than the pictures now in American 
galleries :—At the Seney sale in 1885, 620,000 frances was paid for 
a Rousseau which the artist had sold for 350 francs; a forest scene 
by Diaz, bought for 2,000 francs in Paris, sold for 20,000 frances in 
New York; a Corot, for which the artist received 720 francs, was 
purchased for this country for 370,000 francs, and so on, ad /76- 
ztum. But as remarked by M. deS., the art-critic of Zhe Sun, 
price is no test of value; “it is not connoisseurs, but amateurs 
who bring a painter into fashion;” the ignorant masses follow 
the lead of equally ignorant buyers, bidding higher and higher 
until the last purchaser is left in possession of a painting which, 
although unsalable perhaps, enjoys the merit of having cost a 
fabulous sum. The cruelest comment upon the extravagant 
prices paid for ‘Old Masters” is the danger of forgery, that is, of 
the substitution of the works of hack painters, distinguishable 
from the genuine by mechanical tests known to experts but not 
by any canons of artistic excellence. 


NOTES. 


AS part of the equipment of the Japanese soldiers ordered to Korea, the 
Japanese Government has ordered for distribution several thousand copies 
of the history of a former Japanese invasion of Korea (1592-1599). Thisisa 
work entitled ‘‘Korean Affairs in the Eras of Bun-roku and Kei-choo.” 
The work is said to possess considerable literary merit, and is being dis- 
tributed among the troops, partly to kindle their patriotism, and partly to 
relieve the tedium of camp-life, and prevent suffering from home-sickness. 


AMONG recent acquisitions by the Royal Library at Berlin is a curious 
manuscript covering more than three hundred small sheets of parchment, 
in small neat Hebrew characters, with the vowel points carefully appended. 
It is a treatise on fevers, written in old French, and is supposed by experts 
to date from certainly not later than the earliest years of the Fourteenth 
Century. Apart from its value as a medical MS., it is of peculiar linguistic 
value from the fact that the vowel points give us the pronunciation of the 
French language five hundred years ago. 


THE death of Leconte de Lisle deprives France of the last of her classic 
poets. She is now given over wholly to the *‘ Decadents.”’ It has been 
suggested that in the whirligig of time it is not improbable that he will be 
succeeded by Paul Verlaine in the respect and admiration of the jeunesse 
littéraire. 


IN Portugal, the publication of a literary work by a woman, without her 
husband's consent, frees him at once from his marriage vows. 


SCIENCE having failed to exhume any traces of the hypothetical “ missing 
link,’”’ Art has undertaken tosupplyit. Among the paintings now exhibited 
in the International Art Exposition of the Crystal Palace, Munich, Bavaria, 
is a painting by Gabriel Max entitled “ Pithecanthropus Europeus alalus,”’ 
designed to represent the ancestral stock from which humanity sprang 
The expression of countenance, especially that of the female, is described 
as sad, if not actually pessimistic. A tear trickling down her left cheek 
admits of various interpretations. One fair visitor of a poetic turn regarded 
it as evidence of a sensitive nature anticipating the woes of her unborn 
descendants, while ariother expressed herself to the effect that “that brute 
of a husband has been a’-walloping of her.” 


AN account of the 
(Egypt) 


excavations of the great temple of Deir el Behasi 
during last Winter was submitted at a recent meeting of the 
‘‘ Académie des Inscriptions ’ (Paris) by M. Naville, the special correspon- 
dent of the Society. At the same meeting M. Clermont Ganneau described 
a bas-relief from the Hauran which he recognizes as the origin of St 
George and the dragon. It is a gigantomachia of the Roman period, in 
which Egyptian influence is traceable. 

PROFESSOR Helprecht is in Constantinople to complete the organization 
of the Babylonian collection for the Imperial Museum. This collection 
consists in great part of the Sultan's share of the excavations conducted 
at Kippur under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 


UNDER the American Copyright Act of 1891 the words “ musical compo- 
sition’ were omitted from the ‘“‘ manufacturing”’ although in 
previous sections such compositions had been declared entitled to protec- 
tion. To determine the legal effect of the omission the British Music 
Publishers’ Association instituted a test suit which has just been decided 
in its favor by Judge Colt, of Boston; but to make assurance doubly sure, 
the case is to be carried to the Supreme Court on appeal 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


STARS IN THE MILKY WAY. 


MATTER of some interest to astronomers is the question 

of “streams of stars” in space. ‘There is some evidence in 
support of their existence, and all such evidence tends to modify 
the views of astronomers as to the permanence of stellar systems. 
To determine whether such apparent streams are real, or merely 
due to fortuitous distribution of stars, or to fancy, as one traces 
figures in the clouds or in the fire, Mr. W. H. Wesley, Assistant 
Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society (England), has 
made artificial star-fields by sprinkling spots of India ink upon 





PHOTOGRAPH OF PART OF THE MILKY WAY. 


paper, for comparisoh with photographs of the Milky Way. 
These are published, along with his comments, in an article in 
Knowledge, London, August. He says: 


“Many of the lines of stars to which Mr. Ranyard has called 
attention in his series of papers on the structure of the Milky 
Way, are composed of stars of different magnitudes, and the 
long groups or lines frequently do not curve with a regular sweep 
or curvature. If the stars which thus fall into line correspond to 
an actual star-stream in space, and their alineation is not due to 
the optical juxtaposition of stars which are really widely sepa- 
rated, and which only appear to be close to one another as seen 
from the Earth’s position in space, the star-stream must itself be 
irregularly curved, and I admit that such irregular curvature 
would appear to indicate that the various stars of the star-stream 
have shifted their relative places since the formation of the 
stream, and that probably the easiest way of accounting for such 
a shift would be to assume that the stream has projected into a 
resisting medium. 

“This, however, assumes the actual existence of the streams, 
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and discards the theory that the human mind has a tendency to 
find such streams in every thickly-clustered, random group of 


points. . . . The question is one which, I think, can hardly | 


settled by mere mathematical considerations of probability, for 
the curves of stars found in the Milky Way are not regular or 
simple curves. I willingly grant that if four points fall accu 
rately on a circle, the arrangement is probably not accidental, 
but the considerations involved when the curve is an irregular 
one are so complicated that I prefer to try to solve the question 
experimentally, rather than try to think it out theoretically. 

“For this purpose I have many times repeated the experiment 
of sprinkling small splashes of India ink upon a paper, with a 
brush, taking care to revolve the paper between each sprinkling, 
so as to avoid the chance of showing any artificial grouping in 
lines due to the direction in which the spots of ink were thrown 
from the hairs of the brush. Mr. Ranyard has kindly had two of 
such artificial star-fields reproduced 
by photography. In many instances 
it is difficult, at first sight, to distin 
guish the artificial fields from real 
photographs of star-fields. The eye 
easily picks out many chains of dots 
in my artificially made star-fields; 
but where the chains are long, the 
dots, perhaps, vary more in magni- 
tude, and the intervals are not so 
regular as in some of the strings of 
stars as shown upon star-photo- 
graphs. There is not quite such a 
range of magnitude of the patches 
representing stars in the stellar pho- 
tographs as of the dots in the artifi- 
cial star-plates. 

“I do not wish to appear to urge 
that the chains of dots on these arti- 
ficially made star-fields should be 
taken as proving that all strings of 
stars in the Milky Way photographs 
must be deemed to be optical o1 
mental illusions, for there are some 





lines of stars in the heavens—as, for 
example, those in the Pleiades group 
—which are joined by a nebulous 
band, and which evidently therefore 
have a physical connection with one 
another. There are also many regu- 
larly spaced strings of stars of simi- 
lar magnitude, such, for example, 
as those diverging from the nebulous 
mass to the north of the trifid nebula, 
about the actual existence of which 
streams nobody who has carefully 
examined the photographs could 
have any reasonable doubt. I would 
also make exception in the case of 
many radiating streams from star- 
clusters, whose radial arrangement, 
with respect to the center of the clus- 
ter, and the way in which they branch in a direction away from 
the cluster, seem to indicate that they have sprung from the clus- 
ter, and represent streams of matter shot forth from it. 

“The strings of stars which the eye detects in the artificial star- 
fields teach us that extreme caution must be exercised before we 
assume that any particular row of stars in the Milky Way forms 
a star-stream that has probably condensed from a single stream of 
nebulous matter, and which, with greater illumination, would 
possibly be found to be linked together by a faint nebulous band 
like the lines of stars in the Pleiades. 

“There is one marked distinction between the artificial star- 
fields and the Milky Way photographs. Inthe photographs there 
are many dark areas with more or less sharply defined edges, but 
in the artificial star-fields where vacuities occur, the less crowded 
areas have no definite edges, and they show no tendency to as- 
sume branching forms; in fact, they do not in the least degree 
resemble the definite dark areas which are found in so many 
parts of the Milky Way. Some striking dark areas are shown on 
the Milky Way photograph which accompanies this paper. The 
photograph was taken by Prof. E. E. Barnard with a photo- 
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graphic lens six inches in diameter, known as the Willard lens, 
which is mounted on the 64-inch equatorial of the Lick Ob- 
servatory; it represents a portion of the Milky Way in Aquila 
and Sagitta. 

“The dark markings upon the photograph under consideration 
seem to be entirely between us and the mass of stars which oc- 
cupy the central region of the plate, but in other cases the dark 
matter seems to be intimately associated with the stars surround- 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. WESLEY'S ARTIFICIAL STAR-FIELD. 


ing them, otherwise it is difficult toaccount for the lines of bright 
stars that frequently appear at the edges of the dark markings. 

“On the whole, the most probable hypothesis which has yet 
been put forward appears to me to be that which Mr. Ranyard 
has urged, viz., that they may be due to streams of heated but 
not luminous matter, which condenses at its outer portion into 
stars or masses of luminous nebulosity. This would also explain 
the branching or tree-like forms which the dark streams so fre- 
quently assume, and which make it appear that the dark matter 
is projected into a resisting medium. In any case I feel con- 
vinced that the markings in question are real, and no mere casual 
interspaces.” 


We present photographs of part of the Milky Way and of one 
of Mr. Wesley’s artificial star-fields for comparison. 


CREMATION OR BURIAL. 


REMATION has some very earnest advocates who all base 
their plea for the proposed change in the method of disposing 
of the dead upon sanitary considerations. Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden meets them squarely on that ground. At a recent Con- 
gress of the British Institute of Public Health, July 7, he deliv- 
ered an address presenting the case against cremation in as 
strong terms, perhaps, as possible. He does, however, insist 
that proper burial involves bringing the dead body into direct 
contact with the earth. As reportedin Zhe London Lancet, Sir 
Francis spoke as follows: 


“The law of the case, then, is this, that, inasmuch as every- 
thing that has lived dies, and everything that dies returns to the 
earth, it follows that the earth is, and has been since the world 
began, the daily and hourly recipient of a mass of dead and 
effete matter which is only equaled in amount by the sum of 
organic life going on upon its surface. Secondly, the earth is 
the sole agent in the disinfection and the chief factor in the reso- 
lution of the whole of this enormous and otherwise poisonous 
mass. Thirdly, this resolution, which is only another name for 
the re-entry into new and harmless combinations of this vast re- 
siduuin, is but a necessary step to its revivification and reanima- 
tion—a condition precedent, that is to say, to a complete repair 
of all losses incurred throughout the globe by death and decay ; 
to the maintenance of its populations and of all other forms of 
life, animal as well as vegetable; to the purification and replen- 
ishment of all rivers and springs; to the renewal of the atmos- 
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phere itself; and, in a word, to the re-formation and re-establish- 
ment, in all its luxuriance, healthfulness, and beauty, of the 
whole Earth’s surface. 

“And now, having stated a law which the Cremation Society 
will not hesitate to tell us it can improve upon, let me state a fact 
which I will venture to say some here present may, like Shake- 
speare, be unacquainted with. It is a not uncommon belief, for 





instance, that a buried body becomes part of the clay to which 
we commit it. A properly buried body, however, does nothing 
of the kind. <A body properly buried—buried, that is to say, in 
such a way that the earth may have access to it—does not even 
remain in the earth, but returns to the atmosphere. Suppose a 
body buried three or four feet below the surface: the earth, as 
earth, affects it in no way whatever. The part played by the 
earth in its resolution is that of a mere porous medium between 
it and the air which is above it. Through this medium the air 
with its dews and its rains filters and, when it reaches the body, 
in chemical language, oxidizes it-—that is to say, resolves it into 
new and harmless products; and then these new products, pass- 
ing upward again through the same sieve-like medium, re-enter 
the atmosphere and become the elements of its renewal and of the 
nourishment and growth of plants. The body, in fact, literally 
as well as figuratively, ascends from the dead and fulfils the cycle 
of its pilgrimage by becoming again the source and renewal of 
life. The cremationist contention, therefore, if it mean anything 
means this, that, so far as the bodies of the dead are concerned, 
they are either an exception to and have no part in this dispensa- 
tion, or that, forming a part of the common residuum, they are 
exempt from the operation of a law for its conversion the essence 
of which is its universality; and, further, that for some inscruta- 
ble reason to which this singular contention gives us no clue they 
have been left upon our hands to our special hurt and detriment. 

“T contend, therefore, that what is wanted is not a Bill to reg- 
ulate cremation—which, on the contrary, as a measure of public 
safety, ought rather to be at once declared a misdemeanor, but a 
Bill to regulate and ensure safe and proper burial, which Bill, 
to be effective, should, besides dealing with the whole subject of 
cemeterial management, contain the following provisions: (1) 
for burial within the earth, as the only legal mode of disposing 
of a dead body; (2) for a limitation of time beyond which it 
should be illegal to keep a dead body unburied; and (3) for the 
illegality of strong coffins, brick graves, and vaults, and of all 
contrivances having for their effect to retard resolution and to 
confer on the dead a tenure, practically illimitable, of the soil 
which is necessary to the-purposes of the living.” 


A New Gaseous Element.—What will be regarded by many as 
the most important scientific discovery of many years was an- 
nounced verbally by Lord Rayleigh to the British Association on 
August 15, at its Oxford meeting, just terminated. He and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay have succeeded in separating from the nitrogen of 
the air a new gas, probably elementary. A mysterious discrep- 
ancy has long appeared in the atomic weight of nitrogen, which 
when obtained from the air has a density one-half per cent. 
higher than that from®ther sources. All sorts of explana- 
tions were put forward to account for this, but at last the true 
solution is presented; another gas, whose presence was unsus- 
pected, was found mixed with the nitrogen of the air. The gas 
is exceedingly inert, and Professor Ramsay has not yet succeeded 
in finding any chemical reaction peculiar to it. If electric sparks 
are passed through a vessel of air, and the oxids of nitrogen thus 
formed are absorbed in caustic potash, a residue is left that is 
neither oxygen nor nitrogen. This answers to no chemical test, 
but possesses a distinctive spectrum of a single intensely blue 
line. The gas can also be prepared by exposing atmospheric 
nitrogen to the action of magnesium. The nitrogen is absorbed 
by the metal, and the density of the gas rises from 14 to nearly 
20. The newsubstance is present in air to the extent of only one 
per cent., and only a small quantity—about one hundred cubic 
centimeters—has been secured up to the present. It is curious 
to note how often what was regarded at first merely as an ex- 
asperating discrepancy has turned out to be a sign-post on the 
high-road to fresh discoveries. It hasbeen suggested that this 
is not the only new element that may be contained in the 
atmosphere. Many rare, solid elements, such as yttrium, al- 
though hardly ever found in mass, are almost universally dis- 
tributed among the more abundant rocks. We may, indeed, be 
inhaling many rare elements at every breath without knowing it. 
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MEASURING THE TIME OF MENTAL ACTS. 


ANY persons who are familiar with the expression ‘ Quick 
as thought” will be surprised to learn that quite a meas- 
urable interval elapses between being irritated and becoming 
conscious of it, not to speak of the further interval that elapses 
before the mind determines what to do about it. ‘These intervals 
vary greatly with different people, and it is a province of the 
science of experimental psychology to make accurate measure- 
ments of the time required by different people for the perform- 
ance of mental acts. In the August number of Zhe Forum, 
there is a paper by Prof. E. W. Scripture, of Yale, who treats 
the subject in a simple and practical style. Concerning the 
methods of such time measurements he says: 


“Let a dozen or twenty persons take hold of hands inaring: 
each is to press the hand of his right-hand neighbor as soon as he 
receives a pressure from the left. One person starts the pressure 
going, and at the same instant observes the position of the second- 
hand of a watch. The pressure passes all around the circle; and 
when it arrives at the originator he notes how many seconds were 
required for the given number of persons in succession to receive 
an impression and make up their minds to act in response. The 
total time is then divided by the number of persons. This isa 
crude illustration of the reaction-time which we measure with 
great accuracy on single persons. 

“As the mental portion of the reaction-time becomes more 
complicated, the time becomes longer. For example, the proc- 
esses of mental discrimination and choice require times of their 
own. The way we get at these ‘higher’ mental processes can be 
illustrated in a simple way: A person placed in a quiet room is 
to tap a telegraph-key every time he sees a red light, which can 
be produced at the will of the experimenter in the recording- 
room. ‘The interval of time between the actual appearance of the 
light and the moment the key is tapped is accurately measured. 
For a while nothing but the red light is used: this to obtain the 
simple reaction-time. 
in irregular succession. ‘The person has now to discriminate 
between two colors and to choose between action and non-action. 
The increase of time required over the simple reaction-time gives 
the discrimination-time for two colors. In another set of experi- 
ments three colors are used; then four colors. As the discrimina- 
tion and choice become more complicated, more time is required. 

“The importance of rapid and accurate reaction and discrimi- 
nation is evident. Astronomers have difficulty in recording the 


moment at which a star passes a line in the telescope. The 
sportsman must pull the trigger at just the proper moment. The 


football-player, the fencer, and the boxer are trained in rapidity 
of discrimination and reaction. It is very evident that a player 
or a pugilist who takes a long time for discrimination, choice, 
and volition, will give a decided advantage to a quick opponent.” 


The writer explains and illustrates what he calls “association 
time,” that is, the interval, for instance, between the sight of an 
object, and the formulation of the idea to which it gives rise; 
and instances the difference in time-measure by contrasting the 
smart Yankee of to-day with the sluggish Englishman of medie- 
val times; but this is not so much constitutional as due to train- 
ing: the trained soldier has obeyed a command before the raw 


recruit has apprehended its purpose. Continuing, he says: 


“Another fruitful line of investigation is of time-memory. 
How can we train this ability inthe best way? Rhythmic action, 
- for example, involves time-memory and reaction-time. The con- 
ditions of greatest accuracy, the individual differences, the most 
common faults, the best methods of correcting them, can all be 
determined without difficulty. What is rhythmic action from a 
practical point of view? It is keeping step in marching and 
dancing, keeping time in playing musical instruments and sing- 
ing, pulling an oar in exact time with the stroke. A proper 
knowledge of the laws of rhythmic action might make a change 
in the winning of a boat-race. I respectfully suggest to the oft- 
defeated Harvard crew, that they all take a course in experimen- 
tal psychology, with special attention to reaction-time and time- 
memory. 

“The subject of voluntary motor-ability is at present one of the 
most rapidly advancing departments of psychology. Given the 
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will, or the volition, to perform an act, what will be the result? 
Our rapidity and accuracy of action depend on attention, fatigue, 
and habit. Rapidity is required by the typewriter, the type- 
setter, the stenographer, the violin- and the piano-player, the 
runner, and even the cigarette-girl who works by the piece. Ac- 
curacy is the essential for the mechanic, the carpenter, the 
draughtsman, the chemist, the billiard-player, the blacksmith, 
and endless others. 
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Gracefulness in voluntary action is the proper 
adjustment of rapidity and extent of movement; it is almost 
entirely a psychological affair. Gracefulness is the condition szze 
gua non for the artist, the decorator, the orator, the actor, the 
dancer, and every society man and woman. 

“What would be more natural than for such persons to inquire 
of psychology concerning the laws governing rapidity, accuracy, 
and gracefulness? Since the advent of the new psychology such 
inquiries do not remain entirely unanswered. What a mistake it 
is to train a child to an occupation for which he has no qualitica- 
tions! No one would expect a color-blind boy to become a great 
artist, or a girl with a swelling on the vocal cord to become a 
great singer. Yet we never think of inquiring if the boy who is 
studying to be a telegraph-operator, or the girl who goes to the 
expense of learning typewriting, can possibly succeed. There 
are certain boys mentally and bodily so constituted that the 
manipulation of the telegraph-key is almost certain, sooner or 
later, to end in the telegrapher’s cramp, which puts an end to all 


future use of the key. There are girls-so constituted that the 


mental processes involved in typewriting can never be made to 
go fast enough to ensure a respectable living. There are me- 
chanics who can never obtain sufficient control over their fingers 
to do any accurate work. 

“The new psychology has not hitherto bothered itself with 
practical affairs, and has left the old psychology in full possession 
of the schools. Being convinced that the future of laboratory- 
psychology in America depends on the recognition of its value in 
practical school-work, I set one of the members of the laboratory 
at work on an extensive investigation of the laws of mental de- 
velopment in school-children. This subject was chosen as being 
the first object of attack; for before we can with clear consciences 
attempt to train the mental abilities of the child we must know 
how the child’s mind acts and how it grows. Considerable work 
has been done on very young children, but although the school- 
children have been repeatedly measured in height, weight, and 
so on, their mental powers were uninvestigated. We have for 
the first time carried out careful measurements on the mental 
abilities of school-children. The experiments include 
discrimination, muscle-sense, reaction-time, discrimination-time, 
time-memory, suggestibility, rapidity of repeated movement, 
fatigue in voluntary movement, and the usual three physical 
measurements. 
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The results, when arranged according to agé, 
show new and unsuspected laws of mental development.” 


In some interesting experiments not numerous enough for 


rigorous deduction the writer found that by association of 
Japanese terms with pictures and familiar words severally, the 
Japanese words were more readily recalled by a sight of the pic- 
tures than by asight of the equivalent word in English (or, in 
this case, in German, for the experiment was made in Leipsic). 


Indeed there appears no doubt that, in many ways, experimental 


psychology can be made directly serviceable to education. 


A Disinfectant from Coke Oven By-Products.—A new disin- 
fectant named ‘“‘Izal,” says The Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, August 25, has been discovered by J. H. Worrall, chemist 
to the Thorncliffe collieries, near Sheffield, Eng. While investi- 
gating the by-products from the Thorncliffe coke-ovens, he dis- 
covered that one was a previously-unknown oil intermediate 
between the benzene series and the paraffin series. From this he 
extracted a body which was found to possess much greater anti- 
septic power than pure crystallized carbolic acid. Its mean 
boiling-point is considerably higher than that of pure carbolic 
acid, and the body itself is heavier than water, in which it is 
insoluble. This insolubility is one of its special advantages. as 
it prevents the disinfectants being washed away, as’usually hap- 
pens with other antiseptic agents. Though insoluble in water, 
the particles of the new body when finely divided remain perma- 
nently suspended, forming a beautiful milk-white emulsion. In 
this way the two most important desiderata of a disinfectant— 
viz., insolubility in water, and easy distribution by water—are 
attained. 
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THE VORTEX RING THEORY OF MATTER. 


ees the man in the street the question, ‘What is matter?” 

has probably never occurred. For the physicist, however, 
it is of prime importance, and a satisfactory solution of the problem 
has long been sought in vain. It is now almost universally ac- 
knowledged, however, that some form of atomic theory is the only 
one that will explain all the facts, and one of the most interesting 
of these is that of Lord Kelvin, which assumes that matter is a 
special form of motion of the ether, that is, ether in motion in 
the form of vortex rings. The subject is treated by Prof. W. 
Hering in a paper in 7he Popular Science Monthly, August. 
In reference to the reality of the ether he quotes Lord Kelvin 


only substance we are confident 


as saying ‘That [ether] is the 
of in dynamics ;” and “the one thing we are sure of is the reality 


Professor Hering 


6 


and substantiality of the luminiferous ether.” 


continues: 


“It is not necessary here to go into the evidences of its [the 
ether’s] reality, but our belief in it rests upon exactly the same 
kind of evidence, and just as strong evidence, as does our belief in 
the existence of any kind of matter. For we only infer the exist- 
ence of any form of matter from its phenomena, and the phenom- 
ena of light, heat, magnetism, and electricity to the extent of a 
very large group, are not only explainable but are best explaina- 
ble by the assumption of the ether. The defect as yet in such an 
assumption lies in the fact that the ether. is a substance of an un- 
familiar kind. It is this want of familiarity that physicists to- 
day are doing their utmost to overcome, and the more it is 
examined the more are they impressed by the multiplicity of 
purposes which this one medium is competent to serve and which 
it seems to be serving. The time for doubting its existence is 
past—it is now only a question as to its nature and properties ; 
and it is accepted as a fact, not merely a hypothesis, that the 
same medium is concerned, if not a principal factor, in the phe- 
nomena of light, heat, magnetism, electricity, and gravitation. 
Radiant heat and light are wave-motion in the ether, and are 
similar forms of energy, the only difference being in the period 
of vibration. Their manifestation as energy only occurs when 
the vibrations affect matter, and this, the most difficult part of 
the subject, involves the relation between ether and ordinary 
forms of matter. We say ‘ordinary forms’ of matter, because 
ether may or may not be considered a form of matter. 

“One of the great, the primary questions of science is, What is 
ether? The question, What is light? has found its answer; so 
too has the query as to heat and as to sound; as to electricity, 
not so assuredly or so definitely, but both it and magnetism are 
to find their explanation through this same medium in some way 
or other. There is no longer any doubt about that, and Max- 
well’s theory, which rests upon this idea fundamentally, has a 
strong hold upon modern science and a hold that is growing 
stronger as research advances. 

“Various hypotheses have been offered regarding the structure 
of matter—all, save one, have been charged with some fatal ob- 
jection and have broken down. 
powerful mind, Lord Kelvin’s, is known vortex-ring 
theory. We cannot give‘it here in any detail, but the gist of it 
is that the ether is universal and for the most part formless, bu 
that some parts are differentiated from the remainder by being in 
motion in the shape of vortex-rings. These parts in such rota- 
tional motion are matter in the ordinary forms. A remarkable 
thing about it, and one which exhibits the very spirit of modern 
physics, is that those properties of ordinary matter which em- 
phasize its stability of form and position, especially inertia, elas- 
ticity, and rigidity, can de a result of motion. Yet Lord Kelvin 
has shown that with ordinary matter a limp system of bodies 
could be made a rigid system by merely putting them into gyro- 
scopic rotation, and also that elasticity itself might properly be 
regarded as a mode of motion. The vortex-ring theory is as yet 
only a speculation, but when its‘adaptability to occult as well as 
to plainer properties of matter is considered, we need not wonder 
that it has been thought so beautiful that ‘it deserves to be true.’ 
At any rate it stands in such an attitude toward modern views 
concerning the structure of matter that ‘it is either that theory or 
nothing. 


This one, the suggestion of that 
as the 


ot 


There is no other one that has any degree of proba- 
bility at all’ (Dolbear) 
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The French Association for the Advancement of Science.— 
This French namesake of the association that has just finished its 
sessions in Brooklyn, recently held its twenty-third annual meet- 
ing at Caen, under the presidency of M. Mascart, director of the 
French Meteorological Bureau. 

Nature, Paris, August 18, was eminently fitting. 


The choice of this city, says Za 
In his inaug- 
ural discourse, the president dwelt upon the importance of this 
Norman province as an intellectual center, both in the past and 
in the present, and recalled the fact that the idea of these annual 
The 


address briefly reviewed, as is customary, the recent progress of 


reunions was originated by a Caennais, M. de Caumont. 


that branch of science in which the presiding officer was more 
especially interested. Besides this, however, M. Mascart d 

scribed his recent trip to America and gave numerous instances 
of the great results achieved here by private munificence in -the 
organization of scientific research. The donations to American 
universities now to be estimated only in millions, and it 
would be a good thing for us, said M. Mascart, to follow this 
generous spirit, 


are 


even at aconsiderable distance. The session of 


1895 will be held at Bordeaux. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE late Surgeon Parke, medical officer of the Emin Pasha relief expedi- 


tion, said that he met 





with comparatively few cases of sunstroke in 

African service, and that he had seen ‘*‘ more cases of sunstroke during one 
field Aldershot years’ medical 
Africa.’?’ This immunity he attributed to the use of precautionary measures 
the most important of which is abstention from alcohol. ‘ Drink,’’ he says 
‘*is certainly the most powerful predisposing cause of the development of 


the symptoms of sunstroke 





lay at 


than during seven experience 


THE reduction of the calibre of guns is of course accompanied with a 
diminution in the weight of the projectile. It would, therefore, be of cor 
siderable interest to have at our for the manufacture of ri 
balls, a metal of reasonable price and heavier than lead. Such a metal is 
tungsten, which is almost as hard as steel, and has a density varying from 
times that of lead. A tungsten ball penetrates a steel 
plate three inches in thickness at a distance of 65 
one of lead penetrates a 2%-inch plate at 325 yards 


disposal, 


17 to 19.3, Say 1% 





yards, whi 
The 
use of tungsten is its high price, but there are indications 
that this will soon be lowered 


a similar 
only present 


obstacle to the 


AS eleven years is said to be the life of the average steel rail, the 


tons now in use in the United States must sooner or 
way for others. 


10,000,000 later make 
These renewals involve an annual replacement of not less 
tons. 


ment of purchases, and renewals have only been made where absolutely) 


than 1,727,272 Recent railroad economies have compelled an abate 


necessary. This postponement, however, can reach 
large contracts for new rails must soon bein order. 
that 


its danger line, an 
There can be nodoubt 
the steei-rail industry will have its share in the near revival of business 
prosperity. 

SULFUR is found throughout Japan, covering crater walls, crevices and 
clefts of active and extinct volcanoes. By far the greatest amount is formed 


by decomposition of the sulfurated hydrogen of the very numerous 


The export trade in this article has grown rapidly since the 
opening of the country to foreign commerce. 
China 


“ solfataras.”’ 
In 1868 131 tons were exported, 
the greater portion to 


of which 1 


Last year there were 84 mines in operation, 
produced annually more than roo tons each. The production 


increased to 21,403 metric tons in 18092, while the exports in 1891 were 


19,149 tons 

‘ONE of the most powerful dredges in the world has lately been con- 
structed in Scotland. Formerly when it was required to make a channel 
through rock it was customary to drill and blast and then dredge out the 
broken material, but recent dredges are sufficiently powerful to cut their 


way through rock without preliminary blasting. The new dredge has been 


constructed to meet the requirements of an important channel at Bermuda 
and is of special workmanship. 
placement of 2,2 
40 feet; depth, 17 feet 


It is the largest in the world, havinga di 
© tons, and is built entirely of steel; length, 2 . 
The dredging gear, ladder, and bucket- 
The bucket-ladder is fitted with ten powerful 
shocks that may be 
dredge to a depth of 45 feet below the water level 


8 feet; bear 
3 inches 
chain weigh about 1rootons 
buffer 
work. The vessel will 


springs, to cushion any experienced while at 


mirage was seen at 
withits harbor 


ON August 16, between ro and 11 o'clock A.M., a 
Buffalo, N. Y., the city of Toronto, Canada, 
ing island, being plainly visible. The church spires could be counted with 
h Toronto is fifty-six miles from Buffalo. 


and a neighbor- 








ease, thot The sight was wit- 


nessed by fully 20,000 people 








A SYSTEM of electric lighting is being put in at Juneau, Alaska, a place 


»f 2,000 inhabitants. When completed, this will be the first central electri 





( I 
light plant inthe Territory. Electricity, however, is not altogs 
Alaska. It has been used for some time in a limited way in the mines 


Water-power is abundant everywhere, and the current is generated on tlie 


streams and carried to the mines by cables 


it engineers that a direct-current 
wall, will soon produce a dark strip 


According to Mr. G. A. Nellis, this is due to the magnetic 


IT has long been known by electric-lig 
a white 





ir, when attached to 


on the wall 





fie ‘reated by the conductor, magnetic and diamagnetic particles being 
respectively attracted to the wire and repelled to the adjacent wall 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A NATION OF LIARS. 


HO is aliar? If the young Chinaman whose conversation 
Prof. Isaac T. Headland, of Pekin University, narrates, 


‘ is skirmishing anywhere in the vicinity of truth, all of us are 


liars. We are a nation of liars. China is another, and, in fact, 
the world, if the young Celestial is to be credited, is a world of 
liars. Professor Headland narrates the conversation in 7he 
Chautauguan. Far be it from us to embarrass him by asking 
whether his young and intelligent “Chinese friend” is real or im- 
aginary. Here is the way the conversation ran: 


“He [the young Chinaman] began by saying, ‘I have just been 
reading in a book by one of your Chinese scholars, a Mr. Giles, 
that “the Chinese are a nation of liars/ If innate ideas were 
possible, the idea of lying would form the foundation-stone of 
the Chinese mind. They lie byinstinct; at any rate they lie from 
imitation, and improve their powers in this respect by the most 
assiduous practice. They seem to prefer lying to speaking the 
truth, even when there is no stake at issue; and as for shame at 
being found out, the very feeling is unfamiliar to them. The 
gravest and most serious works in Chinese literature abound in 
lies; their histories lie; and their scientific works lie. Nothing 
in China seems to have escaped this taint.”’ 

“* Well,’ I asked, ‘is it not true?’ 

“*Ves,’ he answered, ‘I frankly admit that lying is the most 
common of all sins. It is everywhere and in everything; it is 
the most common fault of the Chinese, as it is of the people of 
every other country in which I have been; it is in every business 


- and in every profession; and not one man has ever lived from the 


time of your Patriarch Abraham to your time and mine, who was 
not at some time in his life a liar. (Of course, I except Him 
whom you trust as your Saviour; I would make no accusations 
against Him.) But have you ever known a little child who did 
not have to be taught to tell the truth? And have you ever known 
a child that did not learn to lie itself? . 

“*You know that the Chinese use a “middle-man,” or “go- 
between” to arrange their matches. Now, in all the world there 
are no greater liars than these go-betweens. They lie to the 
young man and his parents about the young woman; they lie to 
the parents of the young woman about the young man. The 
young man knows this, and so he bribes his go-between to think 
of a plan to allow him to see his betrothed. The go-between 
takes the money and promises to have the young lady ride along 
a certain street at a certain time, and the young man may stand 
on the corner and see her go by in the cart; but if the young 
woman happens to have a homely face, he substitutes a handsome 
woman, who rides unconsciously along that street, and the go- 
between walks off with his ill-gotten gains. 

“*T have heard that nothing will make an American so mad as 
to call hima liar. A Chinaman does not mindit. He recognizes 
the truth of what your Psalmist “‘saidin his haste,” that “all men 
are liars.” You Americans do not recognize it, and yet you are 
aware how full of lies is your social system. Invitations to call 
are followed by silent wishes that they will not be accepted. 
Those familiar with society are not often deceived, and act an- 
other lie by courteously pretending to accept what they know 
was not meant, and which they intend never to accept. You 
have heard how that young man, unfamiliar with social sins, 
accepted such a false invitation and was told by the ignorant ser- 
vant, “ Missus says she’s out.” 

“*IT do not need to tell you of the lies that are told by persons 
in their efforts at compliments ; of the lies that are acted in their 
efforts to appear well; of how many people you have in America 
whose ancestors came over in the—what-do-you-call-it ship—the 
Mayflower. All these are more familiar to you than to me. 
These, with the lies that are told in tea-party gossip, in slander, 
and in what you call backbiting, are enough to put you in the 
same category in which Mr. Giles puts us,—a natzon of liars. 

“*How many of your ladies,’ he asked, ‘would tell you the 
truth if you asked them their age?’” 


In the same spirit this Chinaman goes on to tell how lies are 
told and acted, deceit practiced, and the truth subverted in the 
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different trades and professions. He comes at length to the 
preacher : 


see 


You have dealt rather roughly with all our professions,’ said 
I; ‘surely you do not think our clergymen lie.’ 

““Tf I had any desire to ridicule the various professions because 
of their shortcomings, I am sure I should pass over this one,’ he 
answered, ‘for the sake of its Master, and because clergymen are 
the representatives of the highest element of man’s nature. I 
believe they are more free from this evil than any other class of 
men. Ihave no desire to ridicule them, nor any of the profes- 
sions, for their shortcomings. But it is only too sad that the 
condition of the social, professional, and business world demands 
that a better tongue than mine, and a better pen than yours, 
point out these variations from truth, and try to correct this 
growing tendency to falsehood. 

“*T asked a Swiss clergyman what he thought was the lie most 
common to ministers. He answered without a moment's hesita- 
tion: ‘‘Dey all tell you deir church is in de best condition it ever 
vas—deir congregation is steadily increasing.” 

““T once heard a doctor of divinity say to a class of theological 
students: “When I preach on giving tithes, I take a text from the 
Old Testament and show that they gave a tenth. Zhen / take 
my collection. The next Sunday I take a text from the New 
Testament and show that there is nothing in it which strictly in- 
dicates that they taught that tithes should be given.” 

“*But perhaps the place where ministers are most tempted to 
lie is in funeral sermons and epitaphs. I noticed somewhere 
that, ‘“The tombstone is about the only thing that can stand 
upright and lie on its face at the same time,” another of your 
jokes about lying, under the most solemn and sacred circum- 
stances in the world. And yet we are the nation of liars.’ 

“Tf you thus speak of our professional men,’ said I, ‘it is use- 
less for me to try to defend our business men. 
do not care to speak of them.’ 

“*Indeed I do want to speak of them,’ he replied. ‘I have 
thought very much of your business untruthfulness, and I have 
come to the conclusion that lying is carried to such an extent in 
business circles, and seems to business men so necessary to suc- 
cess, that the man who does it most and can do it neatest and 
best, without having it appear on the surface, is called—not by 
the name I would dub him—but an enthuszastic business man.’” 


3ut perhaps you 


WILL THE JAPANESE WIN ASIA FOR CHRIST? 


S in politics and in trade, so also in religious matters, the 
Japanese evince, of late, a decidedly nativistic tendency. 

““No need for foreign missionaries,” is a cry becoming more and 
The Japan Mail, 
Yokohama, the source of nearly all translations from Japanese 


more prevalent among Japanese Christians. 


periodicals quoted in English and American papers, contains an 
interesting article from the Yogaku Zahi (Woman's Magazine), 
Tokio, in which the value of foreign missionaries is seriously 
questioned and the dispatching of Japanese missionaries to the 
continent of Asia, especially to Korea, China, and India, is 
urged : 


“The conversion of these people [says the Japanese editor] is 
a task which can be accomplished by the Japanese alone. Even 
a people so liberal, quick, and noted for adaptability as the 
Japanese, have long been dissatisfied with the efforts of the Eng- 
lish and American missionaries to transplant Christianity into 
Japan in the form in which it is found in their own countries. 
How could such a method succeed in the homes of Buddhism and 
Confucianism? The Japanese are better qualified for the task. 
They have absorbed and harmonized the three religions of 
Shakya, Confucius, and Christ. They have even succeeded be- 
ter than any other nation in discovering and imbibing the true 
essence of each of these three creeds. Hence, the Japanese alone 
can present Christianity to the Indians, Chinese, and Koreans in 
such a form that those people will appreciate it and accept it. 
What the Japanese now lack is the money required for such an 
undertaking. European and American Christians contribute 
large sums for missionary work in Japan; but there is not much 
need of foreign missionaries, the work can be done by Japanese 
at least equally well. Neither are the Japanese pleased with the 
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idea that their country should be a field for foreign missionary 
labor. The foreign missionary societies should place the funds 
now devoted to their work in Japan at the disposal of Japanese 
propagandists who will go to convert the nations of the Conti- 
nent. It is not a shame for Japanese Christians to solicit pecu- 
niary aid from their sympathizers in Europe and America for the 
purpose of converting other nations. Of course, the task of rais- 
ing funds should be commenced among the Japanese, but appeals 
will have to be made to the missionary societies in Europe and 
America. Several Japanese Christians have collected subscrip- 
tions abroad for the purpose of propagating their religion in 
Japan. Exactly how they managed to move the foreign public, 
the Vogaku does not know, but is persuaded that they dwelt 
upon the vices and defects of their countrymen. Such conduct 
would be impossible to men who really love their country. But 
the case is very different when subscriptions are asked for work 
to be done in Korea, China, and India. 

“The attention of the Japanese is called to the history of the 
Kaigan Church at Yokohama, the first Protestant church ever 
built in Japan. It was erected with money contributed by 
Hawaiians, a people who, half a century before, had been can- 
nibals, but who, when once they were admitted into the bosom of 
the Church, recognized the duty of taking steps for the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion abroad.” 


“Shame on you, Christians of Japan!” says the Vogaku in con- 


clusion, “it is time for you to awaken to a sense of your mission.” 


THE VATICAN AND THE PRESS. 


| T is generally believed that the Roman Catholic Church is not, 

generally speaking, on good terms with the Press, excepting 
The Church 
isnot, however, blind to the powers of the Fourth Estate, and the 


that section which it holds under immediate control. 


present Pope has more than once shown his appreciation of the 
influence wielded by it. 


“The Pope knows that it is a power which must be considered,” 
says The Mercury, Liverpool. “Leo XIII. has several times 
received special correspondents of great journals, and each time 
with much affability. Whenever he finds himself in the presence 
of a journalist he questions him, and even allows himself to be 
questioned. The Pope has more than once given to journalists 
a summary of an encyclical not yet published, and in the first 
years of his pontificate he wrote some articles for one of his 
organs—the now defunct LZ’ Aurora. Leo XIII. is an interested 
reader of newspapers; his secretaries supply him with the even- 
ing editions of all the Roman journals, and especially of those 
which show liberal tendencies, which he reads with much atten- 
tion. Among foreign journals only those published in the French 
language are read by him, as it is the only foreign language of 
which he is master. He has, however, a very high idea of the 
English and American Press and itsinfluence. The Pope has not 
the reputation of being the most generous of sovereigns, but he 
is the reverse of miserly where the Press is concerned. He ac- 
cords large subventions to a great number of Italian journals. 
Some time ago the Cardinals who administer the Peter’s Pence 
advised the cessation of these Press subventions, in view of the 
increasing deficit in the Papal revenues. The Pope, however, 
opposed this proposal, reminding the Cardinals of the words of a 
German prelate, who declared that St. Paul would be a journalist 
if he were living now. 

“The Pope is very sensitive about the attacks of the Press. He 
admits that these attacks at times prevent his sleeping. He no 
longer writes in the journals himself, but from time to time he 
sends to the editors of the official organs of the Vatican, such as 
the Osservatore and Voce della Vertta a detailed draft of arti- 
cles which he wishes to be written. 

“This is not the case with the majority of the Cardinals, who 
with one or two exceptions are very shy of the representatives 
of the Press. ‘Newspapers,’ said one Cardinal, ‘are like mush- 
rooms—they must be distrusted, even the best of them.’ Persons 
of high rank have been known to fail in obtaining an interview 
with high church dignitaries, because they wrote sometimes for 
the Press. This happened also to a nobleman, upon entering 
the Palace of the Propaganda. He was stopped by the porter 
as a ‘journalist,’ because, in his spare moments, he wrote some- 
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Cardinal Ledochowski, the Prefect 
of the Propaganda, has a perfect horror of journals and journal- 
ists, and boasts of never having admitted a single newspaper 
man to his presence. 
the Press. 


Cardinal Rampolla professes to despise 
When a diplomatist complained to him of the rough 
handling which he had received from a certain journal, Cardinal 
Rampolla exclaimed: ‘Do you trouble yourself about the Press? 
It is only worthy of contempt, and I do not see why the Pope 
attaches so much importance to it.’” 


There are, however, some exceptions in the Sacred College. 
Two Cardinals have a great liking for journalists and take great 
pleasure in receiving them. They are Cardinals Parocchi and 
Galimberti. Both of them were formerly journalists and had a 
brilliant career in the Press. If ever Cardinal Parocchi should 
wear the tiara, we may be sure that there will be a golden age 


for journalists. 


SO YOUNG, YET A BIGAMIST! 


HE urchin whose picture below is reproduced from ///us- 
trated Africa is racily described by a missionary in South 
Africa. The description (which begins rather abruptly) affords 
a lively idea of the social institutions among the denizens of that 
part of Africa and the need of missionary activity : 


“Is a tough youth of tender years. The first thing you notice 
about him is himself, and not his externals, as in case of a New 
Yorker. His name is ‘Ama-sa-renu’ which means literally—We 
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us and all of us, both feminine and masculine. ‘There is nothing 
unassuming about that! His father is a chief, and he is a full- 
blooded African Prince; any child is, in this country, who is the 
son of his father. The little starveling is also polygamous; he 
has two wives already, and when his father dies he will inherit 
all his father’s wives, his own mother included, and among the 
lot several others who are now doing duty merely as aunts, 
cousins, etc: It is the duty of his two wives to keep him well 
fed, and they appear to have been fairly industrious. Any more 
Wives at present would seem dangerous to his diaphragm. This 
item coupled with the shortness of his purse probably accounts 
for his ‘little wifed-ness.’ His mother will not figure exactly as 
his wife, but more as a worn-out bank-note, till some day when 
her loving son chooses he can redeem her by exchanging her for 
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a decent wife that he thinks more of. As women are ‘cash’ in 
this country, she will figure as somewhat in augmenting her son- 
husband's wealth, the same as a cipher in the proper locality. The 
young man’s tailoring is complete and his clothing economical. 
It consists of a yard of grass string, and one-half a yard of one- 
half a handkerchief. He does not carry his money in his breeches 
pocket for two reasons,—he has no money but his wives, and his 
wives are too burdensome to be trundled about in such unnatu- 
tal places. Hence he dispenses with a pocket. As he has no 
bunions and no corns, he dispenses with their natural protection 
of shoes and stockings. There is a mission station behind that 
pile of stones, with a spelling-book and Bible all in daily opera- 
tion. Query :—Given twenty-five years’ time, and what will be 
the condition of things within a ten-mile radius of that pile of 
stone? If the course of things is ‘uniform’ please figure on prob- 
able results.” 


WHAT WILL REMAIN? 


HE question propounded is, “If Biblical criticism and scien- 

tific inquiry shall overthrow the current theology of Chris- 
tendom, will the foundation of religion be destroyed?” A writer 
in The Unitarian, August, signing himself ‘*An Orthodox In- 


quirer,” undertakes to answer the question. He says: 


“Many things would remain. Really, would any of the most 
important and vital things be destroyed? Let us see. 

“Human soctety would remain. ‘Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them,’ would re- 
main the Golden Rule for the regulation of human conduct. 

“The problem of Auman destiny would remain. . . . The final 
answer to that problem might not greatly differ, if it differed at 
all, from that at present accepted. Men would continue to 
ask, ‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ They would indulge a 
great hope, as did enlightened minds among pagan nations before 
Christianity came. So long as the doctrine of immortality is not 
positively proven false, men will entertain the hope of its truth. 
The overthrow of the orthodox idea of Christianity does not 
prove Atheism. It simply remands the inquiry regarding relig- 
ious doctrines back to its status previous to the emergence of 
Christianity. Practically, not so far back as that, inasmuch as 
by the enlightenment brought in by Christianity we are far bet- 
ter able to deal with such a question. 

“We should continue to have astandard of authority. Hitherto 
a supernatural revelation has been that standard. In the sup- 
posed change which we are discussing the standard would be the 
inerrancy of the human reason. At once we hear the exclama- 
tion,‘ How impotent a guide is human reason!’ But you will 
have judged too quickly. . . 

“Some of the greatest minds of the English race and of the 
English Church have affirmed again and again that all revelation 
must be judged by human reason. It is not meant by this that 
prejudice does not obscure and warp judgment, or that reason’s 
dictum is to be accepted on every question that may be pre- 
sented, because some are matters of speculation only, about 
which errors may be made. 

“The Scriptures will remain to us in essentially their present 
form. They will remain to utter their truths just as they have 
for centuries. Whatever change may take place will be in our 
opinions as to the origin of these Scriptures, the mode of their 
composition, and the kind of reverence we shall bestow upon 
them. They may not be regarded as of miraculous origin or 
supernatural authority. They may not be considered as divinely 
inspired in the old miraculous sense. But is not Truth true, 
even if it be not supernaturally imparted? . . . The truths of the 
Bible are no less true, though they were discerned and expressed 
in writing by men. 

“ Jesus Christ will remain to us, and he will be as ever the 
Captain of our salvation. No one doubts the historical reality of 
Jesus of Nazareth. He may not have been born of a virgin, He 
may not have worked miracles nor fulfilled propheey, He may 
not have risen from the dead; but nevertheless He remains the 
spiritual head of the race. He knew the pathway of life as no 
one else has known it. His feet traveled with eager haste along 
this pathway, and His encouraging voice and illumined soul call 
to all men to follow Him, and to share with Him its blessedness. 
If God has revealed Himself in nature, why may He not reveal 
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Himself in man? There is a pathway of life, and men have 
found it. Jesus foundit. Its savingness (and it zs a way of sal- 
vation) depends not on Jesus’ supposed divinity nor upon any 
alleged supernatural revelation, but on the very nature of the 
way itself. 

“We revere and all but worship other men for what they were 
and for what they have done for humanity. May we not continue 
to adore the person and obey the precepts of Him who Has done 
so transcendently much more for us than any other benefactor? 
In this view there is just as great assurance of a blessed immor- 
tality as in the old, while our conception of the character of Christ 
and the future life is brought more into harmony with the de- 
mands of enlightened thought. 

“One thing more will remain, and that is exferzence. 
still know that right is better than wrong. Conscience will work 
just as truly and steadily as before. Of the truth of the pro- 
nouncements of human nature we can always assure ourselves. 
Experience demonstrates them. We shall still have the fellow 
ship of kindred minds,—minds that share the same passion for 
righteousness which burns with undying ardor in our own souls. 
We shall still hope and believe that ‘God is not far from any one 
of us,’ the great central Sun of righteousness, of whose fellow- 
ship we shall assure our hearts continually.” 
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The Consequence of Conduct.—‘tTo-day philosophy tells us 
there is no such thing in the universe as annihilation. No atom 
can drop out of being, no force can be destroyed. The sigh of a 
child, the flutter of an insect’s wing, in their effects, will continue 
forever; they transmit influences which vibrate throughout all 
space and time, which touch every star and tremble through every 
sphere. 

“It is literally true that the universe is a great whispering 
gallery, so that every secret you whisper, or word you speak, 
floats throughout all space, and may repeat itself throughout all 
eternity. Fiske teaches that even the vibrations of the brain, as 
well as those of the lips, transcribe themselves upon an ethereal 
medium, by which we are permeated and enveloped, that all 
nature, within and without, is a kind of vast phonograph, which 
may repeat.in other worlds the thoughts we think, as well as the 
deeds we do and the words we say, in this. 

‘““Whether this is really so in the material or not, it is certainly 
so in the moral world. Every act of ours becomes a fact, which 
in its turn becomes a force, a moral force which perpetuates itself 
forever. Human deeds, like human souls, are instinct with im- 
mortality. They never cease to be. They write themselves upon 
a material that is imperishable, and in characters that are indeli- 
ble. Your destiny of to-day was determined by your deeds of 
yesterday, and your destiny of to-morrow is being determined 
now by the deeds of to-day."—Rev. James Henderson, in the 
Canadian Methodist Review. 


Religion the Expression of a National Genius.—‘‘We may 
trace every form of religious life toits primitive historical or pre- 
historical sources, and nevertheless postulate and admit the idea 
of revelation or divine inspiration, if we simply refer to the un- 
conscious, yet providential working of the spirit of the nation, 
the ethnico-psychic force, the genius or soul of the nation through 
which God’s influence is manifested and felt. Comparative study 
of religion and its kindred branches of law and literature precludes 
the assumption of a supernatural origin of Biblical precepts and 
sayings, but it affirms and elucidates rather than denies the opera- 
tion of spiritual forces to bring every law and every traditional 
tale within reach of a whole nation. The Bible rises above the 
rank of every other literature, sacred or profane, as /#e inspired 
Book or Collection of Books, not because God wrote or dictated 
it, nor because, as shallow Unitarians have said, it does still in- 
spire us—which is avery relative statement—but because it is 
impregnated with the spirit of a nation that gave the world the 
highest form and ideal of religion, the God whom man will for- 
ever yearn after, because the spirit of God rests upon its every 
page and tale."—Dr.K. Kohler, in Menorah Monthly (Hebrew). 

DESIGNS are invited for a monument to Thomas a Kempis, author of the 
“‘Imitation of Christ,’”’ to be erected in the Church of St. Michele in Zolle 
(Holland). The monument is to be of solid stone, in the style of the 
Fifteenth Century, and to cost not more than $1,200. *The first prize will be 
$420, the second $210. Competitors must send in structural drawings, which 
must be in before January 15, 1895. 
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LET NO ONE ASK FOR PERSONAL IMMOR- 
TALITY. 


*UCH is the conclusion of an article by an eminent scientist, 
Ludwig Biichner, of Germany, author of “ Kraft und Stoff.” 

He insists upon immortality for man, but it is the immortality 
of the cabbage-stalk and the mushroom—merely a conservation 
of force. One who resents being deprived of the hope of another 
and more satisfying form of immortality may be disposed to 
object, after reading Herr Biichner’s article, that while he suc- 
cessfully calls scien e to support his statements in regard to the 
continued existence of the force in man’s body, his statement 
that ‘there is no other” form of immortality isa dictum pure and 
simple, that is left without any support whatever. The artic‘e is, 
however, one of very considerable interest. It is entitled “‘ Fort- 


leben” (Continued Existence), and we translate it from the 


Deutse he Revue: 


“*“When the Wise Man dies,’ says the Chinese philosopher 
Tschin, ‘his good qualities, his perfections, and his doctrines will 
become the admiration and the rule for future centuries. They 
continue to exist, and thus resemble the heavens and the Earth. 
The body of the wise goes to destruction, but his Z7, his real self, 
his better part, unites him to the heavens and the Earth, where 
he was before.’ 

“This is really the fact—only with this exception, that that 
which the Chinese philosopher attributes to the Wise only, is 
without exception the rule for all. We all continue to exist and 
we have always existed in that which makes our real and imper- 
ishable being. Only the phenomenal forms under which this 
being has manifested itself change and disappear. ‘The inner 
kernel is eternal and continues to exist. So with Energy, it is 
everlasting and indestructible; but its phenomenal forms are 
manifold and ever changeable. ‘The world is no being, but an 
incessant ‘becoming,’ an eternal coming and going, a never- 
broken chain of appearances. Every individual existence, be it 
a fly that lives only for a day, or a Sun that subsists for milliards 
of eons, everything is subject to this law: to appear and to dis- 
appear. 

“Our human lives are not exempted or excepted. Like the 
leaves on a tree and the waves of the sea, they come and go. 
Yet, be it remembered, no leaf falls to the ground without leav- 
ing a lasting proof of its existence; nor does any wave roll up 
on the sand without having started a movement which continues 
throughout all eternity. No race, no single individual, has lived 
without being of some use. They have left an effect, a trace 
upon mankind, which can never be destroyed, though it look ever 
so insignificant. 

‘*“Where are the dead?’ asks Schopenhauer; and he answers: 
‘With us. In spite of death and their absence we are all to- 
gether.’ Nothing can be truer. We are all together, though 
some of us may have assumed other and different forms or shapes. 
We are the children of the past as much as our descendants are 
the children of the present. 

“In the light of modern science, death and life are only two 
different expressions of one and the same thing. Life is, as 
Alexander von Humboldt said, a journey toward death, and death 
is only a victory, or life’s triumph over one of its passing forma- 
tions. Out of every death rises new life; out of life, death. 
From the first cell or the first lump of protoplasm runs a continu- 
ous stream or an uninterrupted chain of life through all genera- 
tions of plants, animals, or men, and it reaches down to the 
present day. The present human brain, with its highly devel- 
oped power, is only the result and last expression of the labors 
and activity of innumerable generations of men, who have lived 
in innumerable hundreds of years—an activity from the sum total 
of which not the slightest element has been lost. Even the mere 
existence of a soul is a part of that activity. It is as Herbert 
Spencer says, that the human brain is an organic register of end- 
less experiences made by countless numbers of men, 

“This is the immortality which awaits us. There is no other. 
There can be no other. Letnoone ask for personal immortality.” 
— Translated for Tuer Literary DicEstT. 


SECTARIANISM is not confined to Christianity. The Mahommedans boast 
that while Judaism has seventy sects and Christianity seventy-one, they 
enjoy seventy-two. 
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The Seven Bibles of the World.—‘‘The seven Bibles of the 
world are the Koran of the Mohammedans, the Tri Pitikes of the 
Buddhists, the Five Kings of the Chinese, the Three Vedas of the 
Hindus, the Zendavesta of the Persians, the Eddas of the Scan- 
dinavians, and the Scriptures of the Christians. 

“The Koran is the most recent of all, dating from about the 
Seventh Century after Christ. It is a compound of quotations 
from both the Old and New Testaments, and from the Talmud. 

“The Tri Pitikes contain sublime morals and pure aspirations. 
Their author lived and died in the Sixth Century before Christ. 

“The sacred writings of the Chinese are called the Five Kings, 
the word ‘kings’ meaning web of cloth. From this it is presumed 
they were originally written on five rolls of cloth. They contain 
wise sayings from the sages on the duties of life, but they cannot 
be traced further back than the Eleventh Century before our era. 

“The Vedas are the most ancient books in the language of the 
Hindus, but they do not, according to late commentators, ante 
date the Twelfth Century before the Christian era. 

“The Zendavesta of the Persians, next to our Bible, is reck- 
oned among scholars as being the greatest and most learned of 
the sacred writings. Zoroaster, whose sayings it contains, lived 
and worked in the Twelfth Century before Christ. 

“Moses lived and wrote the Pentateuch fifteen hundred years 
before the birth of Christ; therefore that portion of our Bibie is 
at least three hundred years older than the most ancient of other 
sacred writings. 

“The Eddas, a semi-sacred work of the Scandinavians, was 
given to the world in the Fourteenth Century.”—J/zsszonary 
Review of the World. : 


Mrs. Besant Among the Hindus.—‘‘Mrs. Besant seems to 
have taken to Hinduism and all its dogmas most heartily. She 
believes in the Hindu gods; she tells Hindu audiences that she 
was a Hindu pundit in a former birth, and is visiting her own 
land after a sojourn in the West, where she was incarnated to 
know the nature of the materialistic civilization of those regions; 
she upholds the caste system as a necessary part of the law of 
Karma, those in the lowest caste being there as a result of their 
former works. It is no wonder that she gets crowded audiences 
to listen to her. She is a forcible speaker; she knows how to 
adapt herself to her audiences; and hence they do not hesitate to 
call her Saraswati, the Hindu goddess of learning. She very 
calmly dogmatizes upon what is incapable of proof, and many 
are being led away by her dogmatic utterances upon speculative 
philosophy. Her visit will doubtless revive for a season the 
waning influence of Theosophy, and there will be an increasing 
opposition to Christianity as a result. Mrs. Besant does not hes- 
itate to sneer at Christian missionaries, and to warn the people 
not to send their children to mission schools. The Theosophists 
know that the only opponent they need fear is Christianity, and 
they openly avow it. This should encourage all Christians to 
continue their eforts to enlighten the people of India and seek to 
deliver them from the endless mazes and mystical teaching of 
Theosophy.”— 7he Harvest Field. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


BISHOP FITZGERALD, of the M. E. Church (South), tells in Zhe Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine the following story of a negro-preacher’s prayer in the 
days befo’ the wa’: ‘‘One Sunday, at the end of the forenoon sermon, I 
called on Ned to make the closing prayer. Sucha prayer! had never be- 
fore heard. It wasindescribable—a jumble of high-sounding phrases, mostly 
without meaning, but strung together in such a way that they sounded like 
music, ending with this climax: ‘O Lord, hang our jaws on de hinges of 
heaven, our tongues on de root of salvation, an’ we’ll mount de milk-white 
horse of de gospel, an’ sail away to Galilee!’ The effects was tremendous. 
Amens, groans, and shouts filled the house.” 


THE late Emperor Frederick of Germany had a hymn-book, a present 
from his wife, the then Crown Princess, which he carried with him in all 
his campaigns in Denmark, Austria, and France. The first pages were 
originally left blank for memoranda, and on the third and fourth of these 
are entries noting the places and occasions on which he had the volume 
with him. 

A ROMAN Catholic Bishop in Syria is reported to have anathematized 
Spurgeon’s sermons, and the priests of his diocese have been zealous in 
burning all the copies they could get hold of. 

IT is said that $20,000 has been given for the purpose of establishing, in 
the Chicago University, a lectureship on the relation of Christianity to the 
religions of the world. 

IT is said that, in Italy, the circulation of the Bible now exceeds that of 
any other book. Fifty years ago people were imprisoned for reading it! 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WILL THE KOREAN WAR INVOLVE ENG- 
LAND AND RUSSIA? 


HE prevalent opinion, in the East as well as in Europe, is 
that the Korean war is only a prelude to an all-around 
fight between the European Powers, England and Russia being 
expected to lead off in the turmoil. In the following excerpts 
will be found some of the reasons given for this supposition. It 
may be added that the Chinese Sea and Korea offer a tempting 
arena in which the great Powers could allow their troops and ships 
to try each other’s strength ex officzo, as it were, and an apology 
could be accepted if a regular war did not seem desirable. 


Western Powers Likely to be Drawn into the War.— 
“Russian influence, backed by the agents of crafty American 
diplomats, missionaries, and military adventurers, is more potent 
than it has ever been; Japanese and Chinese mischief-makers 
are better posted. . . . Korea has more than once received posi- 
tive assurances of Russian, Japanese, and American co-operation 
in the long-pending struggle to dispense with Chinese dictation 
and assert the independence which the treaties were expected to 
vouchsafe her. Russia is, of course, the most dangerous element 
in the present crisis. . . . Of course neither Russia nor Japan 
will be allowed to permanently occupy any portion of Korea un- 
challenged by Great Britain, and we assert this advisedly, for the 
conditions under which we relinquished our hold on Port Hamil- 
ton in 1887 leave no doubt on the point. It will be remembered 
that England did not agree to secede Port Hamilton to Korea 
until she received a guarantee from China that zo port of Korea, 
including Port Hamilton, shall be occupied by any foreign 
Power. Supposing that China is not in a position to maintain 
that guarantee zz fofo, then Great Britain will, zo/ens volens, 
have to take up the cudgels for her Oriental ally—and Russia and 
Japan have long ago, it is reasonable to conclude, fairly weighed 
the probable consequences. But, however that may be, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that, should the territorial integrity 
of Korea be forced on Great Britain, Lord Rosebery will not 
hesitate to use the strong hand with Russia or Japan, or both 
combined, and that, too, without taking into consideration Amer- 
ican predominance in the peninsula, or Japanese pretensions. . 
Hitherto no practical steps have been taken to bring about the 
transformation of the Hermit Kingdom from a seething bed of 
corruption, iniquity, and intrigue into a tranquil neutral zone. 
The probability is, therefore, that the solution will be attainable 
only with British blood and British bayonets. As things polit- 
ically now stand, Russia and Japan have all to gain and nothing 
to lose by the maintenance of Korea as the ‘Bulgaria of the 
Orient.’"—Hong Kong Telegraph. 


Russia Awaiting an Opportunity.—‘“It was hopeless to antici- 
pate that Great Britain would do aught to prevent China and 
Japan drifting into war, though that war may be fruitful of con- 
sequences of the most serious nature to the world at large and to 
Britain in particular. For Russia has to be heard from. While 
China and Japan are pounding each other and exhausting their 
resources, the common enemy of both will await histime. When 
the two combatants are distraught, it is not unlikely that Russia 
will seize the spoil. In that event, and that alone, will Great 
Britain move. Perhaps it is well that she should stand aside. ”— 
The Japan Gazette, Yokohama. 


Have China and Russia a Secret Understanding ?—‘ The 
great difficulty in this matter will be Russia. Russian diplomacy 
is proverbially tricky; and there can be no doubt that out of this 
duel the gentlemen at St. Petersburg will endeavor to gain ad- 
vantages. One essential to the development of Russia’s posses- 
sions in the North-East is a port more to the South, where navi- 
gation can be carried on in winter. As it is, all her ports in that 
region are ice-bound during a great portion of the year. France 
would, no doubt, agree to her getting this advantage, but Eng- 
land and the Triple Alliance would oppose it bitterly. If it is 
true that Russia and China have an understanding, nothing is 
more likely than that the Celestials will receive secret help from 
Russia to beat the Japanese, the price paid being such a port as 
described, and a formal alliance. See what the position would 
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be then if Russia decided to play her great card, and fulfil the 
oft-repeated prophecy by marching on Herat. All the English 
calculations with reference to a Russian invasion in India have 
been made on the supposition that she will be entered by her 
Northern frontier only; but what if, while 100,000 Muscovites 
march South, 100,000 Chinese were pushing their way Westward 
over Northern Burmah? Russian statesmen are remarkably far- 
seeing.” — United Ireland, Dublin. 


China’s and England’s Interests Identical.—‘‘The successes 
of the Japanese are of small influence upon the ultimate result of 
the struggle. These successes satisfy the national vanity of the 
Japanese, but they neither determine who will possess Korea nor 
do they bring the end of the struggle nearer. It is more and 
more apparent that the rivalry of the powers in Asia is putting 
England by the side of China, and Russia by the side of Japan. 
China is Russia’s neighbor and natural opponent, and Russia 
much wishes to get hold of a port that is free from ice. But this 
would touch England’s interest too closely to be viewed by her 
with equanimity.”—7he Nation, Berlin. 


Japan Ready for any Emergency.—‘ The Emperor of Russia 
is known to be avotary of peace, and is actuated by the best 
motives toward this country in connection with the present com- 
plication. It is true the Russian Government offered its advice 
to Japan in the interest of peace in the East. We have not yet 
learned that Russia has taken any step to side with either China 
or with Korea against Japan. Should the Russian Emperor be, 
unfortunately, inclined to the same views as those advocated by 
the Novoe Vremya, there would be no cause for Japan to be 
alarmed, for she has undertaken the present task with a firm de- 
termination to cope with any emergencies that may arise. We 
are, however, firmly convinced that the Russian Emperor does 
not entertain such an opinion, and we should advise our country- 
men to pay no attention to the Russian journal’s article. ”"—NzcAz- 
Nichi Shimbun, Tokio, Japan. 


A GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN KOREA. 


HE occasion which has led to war between Japan and China 

was a revolt of Korean citizens against their Government. 

If the picture of life in Korea is correct which is drawn in 7%e 

Fortnightly Review, August, by A. H. Savage-Landor, the 

revolt was more than justified. We extract the following pas- 
sage : 


see 


said once a 
Korean to me, ‘if, when the work is done ana the money made, 
this is taken away from you by the officials, and you are worn 
out for having done the work, and as poor as before, if, mind 
you, you are fortunate enough not to be exiled to a distant prov- 
ince by the angry magistrate who has enriched himself at your 
expense? Now,’ added the Korean, looking earnestly into my 
face, ‘would you work under those circumstances?’ 

“*T am hanged if I would,’ were the words which, to the best 
of my ability, I struggled hard to translate in the Korean lan- 
guage, to show my approval of his philosophic way of thinking. 

“There is no doubt that what the Korean said to me was per- 
fectly true, and that the system of ‘squeezing’ is carried on, on a 
very large scale, by the magistrates, just the same as in China 
and it naturally has a very depressing effect on the 
‘squeezed.’ 

“It is really painful, when you first land in Korea, to notice 
the careworn, sad expression on everybody’s face; there they lie 
about idle and pensive, doubtful as to what will happen to them 
to-morrow, all anxious, for generations, that a reform might take 
place in the mode of government, yet all, for centuries, too lazy 
to attempt to better their position. Such is human nature! It is 
hard indeed to suffer, but it is nothing as compared with the 
trouble and worry of improving one’s own standing; and no one 
better than the Koreans knows this. 

“They are born philosophers, and they make the best of what 
they have, or rather of what they have not. When you hear 
Koreans talk, the topic of the conversation is invariably ‘money ;’ 
if it is not ‘money,’ it is‘food.’ It they have quarrels among 
themselves, what can the cause be but ‘cash’? and if you see a 
deadly fight in the streets, what could it be about if not for prob- 
ably the equivalent of a farthing?” 


What is the use of working and making money,’ 


people 
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BALLOONS AND CREMATORIES IN EUROPEAN 
ARMIES. 


N view of the danger to European peace from the Eastern war, 
the military and engineering papers of Europe review with 
more than usual interest the advances made by the different 
countries in the application of new tactics and discoveries. In 
Germany, where the military authorities lay great stress upon 
quick movement on the part of the troops, several new systems 
in the outfit are being tried. The Kaiser Alexander regiment 
has been supplied with arms and accouterments whose weight is 
reduced to a minimum by the substitution of aluminum for steel 
brass 


and annual 


where possible. ‘The maneuvers will be 
watched with interest by the veterans of our Civil War. 
Lieutenant Grafs, in Lddel/s Jahresbericht, Berlin, describes 
what has been done to utilize aeronautics for military purposes : 
“Austria, until lately the only great military Power not in pos- 
session of a special ballooning corps, has now followed in the 
wake of others and formed such a force, to be used in watching 
the movements of the enemy. 


separate arm. 


The corps has been formed as a 


“The Aeronautic Division has been for many years a favorite 
arm with the German officers, and consists of six officers, a pay- 
master and his assistant, eighteen non-commissioned officers and 
one hundred and twenty men. 


A hospital van accompanies the 
force on its travels. 


The trials in 1893 consisted chiefly of bal- 
looning with the help of compressed gas, travels and exercises in 
a broken country and exceptionally high ascents, the balloons 
sometimes rising to a height which required over two thousand 
meters of rope to hold them. During the maneuvers in Lorraine 
the captive balloon rose more than once, to inform the commander- 
in-chief successfully of the movements of the enemy. 

“In France some dissatisfaction prevails in army circles, as the 
dirigible balloon ‘General Mensnier,’ an invention of Comman- 
dant Renard, did not justify the high hopes which were placed 
upon it. The balloon was to have risen the first time during the 
visit of the Russian fleet under Admiral Avellane, but the at- 
tempt failed altogether. 

“In Russia the aeronautic corps has not yet been able to intro- 
duce the English method of filling balloons—presumably from 
want of funds—and its exercises last year were marked by a long 
line of disasters. The balloons never rose above 300 meters, 
were unnecessarily large and unwieldy, and therefore not much 
favored by General Dragomirow. Much dissatisfaction was oc- 
casioned by the cumbersome train needed to transport the ma- 
terials for gas-making (iron filings, sulfuric acid, and water). 
No less than 150 wagons were necessary for this. General Dra- 
gomirow came to the conclusion that the balloons were only ser- 
viceable to fortresses. 

“Special attention is given to military ballooning in Italy. 
The balloons have been supplied with electric lamps, which, 
being placed inside, light up the whole globe. The aeronaut is 
thus enabled to signal the results of his observation to the com- 
mander-in-chief by a system of flashes, and the balloon may also 
be used to communicate orders to the troops.” 


While thus everything is done to render the killing of human 
beings an easier task than ever, the question naturally arises: 
What is to be done with the bodies? More harm has often been 
done to the country in which battles are fought by the stench 
arising from hastily constructed graves, than from the presence 
of the living soldiery. Such experiences as that at the battle of 
Metz, when 6,000 of the Prussian and Saxon guardsmen were shot 
down in less than ten minutes, are likely to be repeated in the 


near future. The //7amme, Berlin, proposes cremation 


“It is almost certain that the use of transportable crematories 
would minimize the number of victims which generally succumb 
to epidemics in war time. The extent to which such epidemics 
have appeared in districts where great battles were fought is not 

S 8 
generally understood. During the Crimean War typhoid fevers 
ravaged the country around Sebastopol. The war between 
France and Austria in 1859 witnessed an outbreak of cholera in 
Upper Italy, where all the great battles were fought. The same 
phenomenon was observed in the Austro-Prussian war in 1866, 
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while the battle districts of France suffered from dysentery, in 
1870-71. Typhoid fevers also prevailed. 

“The frightful carnage at St. Privat furnished an illustration 
of the value of cremation. About 3,000 of the bodies had been 
buried—as they fell almost—in shallow graves, the earth cover- 
ing the underlying rocks being very thin. A heavy rain of sev- 
eral days’ duration carried away the thin covering of the bodies, 
and the 3,000 revenged themselves for their death by causing 
numerous cases of typhoid among the surrounding population. 
The Governor, Prince Hohenlohe, But the 
condition and number of the bodies made this impossible. 
Hardly any one could do the work without fainting. The officer 
of the Royal Engineers entrusted with the removal of the bodies 
then determined to reduce the bodies to asmaller quantity. The 
little hills of bodies were impregnated with tarand burned. This 
reduced them their volume, and, at the 
same time, disinfected the country around, and the advantage of 
cremation in war time was proven. 

“The question remains : 


ordered re-burial. 


to about one-sixth of 


Is it possible for the sanitary depart- _ 
ment to transport the necessary apparatus? 
not appear insurmountable. 


The difficulties do 
In Italy, movable crematories are 
already in use, and plans and drawings have been made for the 
manufacture of an apparatus which will meet the requirements of * 
the battle-field. If a prize were offered for the best movable 
crematory, our best engineers would compete for it, and, no 
doubt, solve this question satisfactorily. Science is employed 
to make the destruction of human life more terrible; science 
should also be made use of to protect, not only the troops, but 
also the population near the scene offa battle, for the latter can 
not readily escape the murderous vapors arising from mammoth 
graves.” 


A MODERN SLAVE TRADE, 


HE successful anti-slavery crusade of Bishop Wilberforce 
brought the West Indian and South African planters to the 
brink of financial ruin, from which they recovered only when _ 
Indian coolies were prevailed upon to do the work which the 
freed negroes refused to perform in the sugar fields. The posi- 
tion of the coolie emigrants is, however, little better than that 
of the slaves whose places they have taken, and the methods by 
which they are inveigled into signing contracts is very similar to 
those of the now defunct emigration agents who used to supply 
the labor market of the United States with European workmen 
prior to the passing of our contract labor laws. The Ad/nzsche 
Zettung, Cologne, writes: 


“The embarkation of the unfortunate coolies is generally ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the general public sees little or 
nothing of their sufferings. The emigrant trains mostly arrive 
at night, and the hungry, thirsty, and tired coolies are guarded 
so carefully that all trouble isavoided. There is a so-called emi- 
grant depot at Calcutta, but it is more like a cattle-pen than a 
habitation for human beings. ‘There were, last year, seven Eng- 
lish agencies and one Dutch agency for the purpose of procuring 
emigrants. These are sent to Demerara, Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
Jamaica, Mauritius, Natal, the Fiji Islands, and Surinam, The 
‘emigrants’ must consent to leave the country, but they are in- 
veigled into giving this consent by all kinds of promises which 
are never kept; and if the coolie afterward changes his mind, the 
police will do everything in their power to enforce the contract. 
The subagents and their employees, which are distributed all 
over the country, leave no stone unturned to obtain names for 
their lists, and the great ignorance of the people is the cause that 
men often sign such contracts without knowing what they are 
doing. The emigrant is then left to himself until the last mo 
ment, and is then bundled off without much ceremony. The 
coolies, of course, have no idea where they are going or what is 
expected of them, and the length of the sea voyage with its perils 
and discomforts is kept secret. ‘To save money, coolie emigrants 
are generally transported in sailing-vessels, seventeen of which 
were cleared from Calcutta in 1893, as against three steamships. 
Calcutta alone exported 10,674 ‘emigrants’ of this kind, which 
makes an average of 533 per vessel. Most of the coolies possess 
nothing but a few rags and a drinking-cup. Only a few of the 
more provident have a sleeping-mat. And yet the voyage occu- 
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pies from 35 to 105 days. Recently about four hundred of these 
‘voluntary’ emigrants begged the people of Calcutta to be liber- 
ated, as they had been made to leave their homes and relations by 
force. They attacked their escort, and about thirty escaped; the 
rest, however, were driven down to the landing by the police, 
as if they were sheep.” 


A SHEOL FULL OF CHINAMEN! 


HE Chinese have more than once served as a means for 

political agitation in this country. In the following wick- 
edly amusing remarks an attempt is made to show how they may 
be made useful by ministers in the task of “fishing for men.” 
The Hong Kong 7elegraph, Hong Kong, is guilty of the re- 
marks, which are as follows: 


“*Half a million Chinamen die every month without God,’ said 
a missionary in Victoria the other day. In other words, accord- 
ing to the good old missionary logic, 6,000,000 Chinamen go to 
sheol annually. The Chinese are a very, very old nation, which 
seems to have started in the early dawn of the first day, and, at 
the very lowest estimate has probably been going on for 5,000 
years. This means that there are now 30,000,000,000 Chinamen 
in sheol, and they still keep going there at the rate of 500,000 a 
month. There is an endless stream of Chinamen pouring, like 
Niagara, down the slippery slope which leads to the final drop— 
an endless, ceaseless torrent of dead men with pigtails flying 
behind them—a howling blast of yellow ghosts, screaming in 
strange, angular characters, and trying to brace their fleshless 
feet against nothing, to stop their descent. Perdition, in short, 
is a place that is full of Chinamen, which lends a new horror to 
the hereafter, and adds a new odor to the bottomless halls of 
night. This is an impressive view of the case, and one which 
has not reeeived the attention it deserves. The material horrors 
of Gehenna have been worn threadbare ; but the fact that Gehenna 
is full of Chinamen has not been impressed on the public mind as 
it ought to be. Yet, as an incentive to piety, it should be of im- 
mense value; therefore Zhe Sydney Bulletin suggests that this 
great truth should be printed in huge gilt letters above every 
pulpit, where all the congregation can see it. Think of the im- 
pressiveness of it: ‘Brethren, H—1 1s full of CHINAMEN.’” 


THE CUCUMBER’S GRIEVANCE. 


Saure-Gurkenzett, the season of the cucumber, is what the 
Germans call the time of midsummer vacation. The stagnation 


in political and business circles causes a scarcity of real news, 
and so the dutiful editor overloads. his stomach with the luscious 
cucumber, and thus dutifully produces a supply of lively news 
items. 


Some of the tales thus generated have become decided 

















‘ 


‘chestnuts,” which are regularly unpacked every year: such as 
the sea-serpent yarn; the iron worm, which eats its way through 
armor-plates; the proposed visit of the German Emperor to 
America; the story that Sarah Bernhardt is about to retire from 
the stage, and similar impossibilities. During the present sum- 
mer, however, the occupation of the cucumber seems gone. 
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There has been plenty of real, stirring news from all 
the world. Hence the accompanying cartoon from 
Wespen, Berlin. 

In the East, John Chinaman is seen evidently getting the worst 
in his little altercation with the gentle Japanese. Italy furnishes 
the world with an almost unprecedented exhibition of the corrup- 
tion in her courts of justice, by acquitting the Deputy Tanlongo 


sS 


parts of 
Deuts. he 


and his accomplices of the charge of embezzlement and bribery 
although the accused did not deny the charge, but only excused 
himself by saying that “it is a common practice.” The Berlin 
Socialists are ordering a boycott against some of the largest 
breweries of that city, to prove their sympathy with the striking 
brewery men. The boycott has lasted for nearly four months, 
but the brewers are now evidently getting the best of it. In 
Bulgaria, Prince Ferdinand Premier 
please the Czar of Russia and to strengthen his position, but with 


dismissed Stambulow to 
little success, as the Coburg Prince is not a fersona grata at the 
of St. 


cour Petersburg. France is showing much energy in 
bringing the Anarchists to justice, thus striving to prove to the 
world that it is possible to stamp out such crimes by removing 
the criminals. In Germany the Chancellor of the Empire, v 
Caprivi, and Dr. Miquel, the Minister of Finance, are more or 
less openly at war with each other, and it takes all the Emperor’s 
authority to prevent an open rupture. Dr. Miquel is said to be 
scheming for the chancellorship, and most people in Germany 
believe that he is certain to follow Caprivi in office.. No wonder 


that the cucumber complains. 


THE JAPANESE PRESS ON THE WAR. 


N EWS from the seat of war contin 
4 liable. It is 


nevertheless a comfort to know that the 


, . 
les to be scarce and unre- 


formation obtained through fure/y American channels will, in 
the case of the present war, prove to be the most reliable. Al] 
though the United States manifests a friendly interest in the suc- 
cess of Japan, we are not sufficiently bound up with her to have 
reason to fear that reports received through consular channels 


will be “‘cooked.” News received through British channels must 
be received with caution, as it may be strongly prejudiced in 
favor of China. As an instance we cite the following informa- 
tion, published as coming from the East via Victoria, B. C. 

“ A private letter received by the steamer 7acoma says th 
tion among the English 





> expecta- 
residents of Japan is that the great naval e1 


Lane- 
ment of the war will be fought for the possession of Nagasaki, 
best coaling stationand the one nearest to China 


of the Orient estimate China’s naval force as fully equal to Japan's 
in modern equipment, speed, and strength.” 


Japan, the 


The British residents 


Such telegrams are obviously due to the agonizing efforts of 
A Chinese 


attacking Nagasaki would be seriously hampered by regard for 


newspaper correspondents to say something. fleet 
the property of foreign residents, while the position and fortifica- 
tions of the place are such as to cause even a British admiral in 
command of a powerful fleet to pause before making the attempt. 

But while there is no authentic news from the seat of war, our 
Eastern exchanges bring interesting proof that the Japanese have 
The 


credit of the Government is excellent, there being no difficulty in 


counted the cost and are prepared for a long struggle. 


raising the necessary funds within the country. On the other 
hand, China’s attempts to raise money abroad have, as yet, met 
with little success, the Chinese Government being regarded as 
unreliable. Both China and Japan are anxious to increase their 
fleets by the addition of new, British-built cruisers; but as they 
denounce each other, the British Government is enabled to pre- 
vent contraband vessels of war from leaving British ports. 

The Japanese Press is not free from the fault of counting chickens 
before they are hatched. The Kokumin Shimbun, Tokio, advo- 
cates the demand on China for a payment of fifty million yen 
(twenty-five million dollars) in gold, the money thus obtained to 
The 
Chuo Shimbun, Tokio, advocates that the island of Formosa be 


be employed in establishing a gold standard in Japan. 


ceded to Japan. The acquisition of this island, the paper thinks, 


is necessary to the safety of the Southern extremity of the Island 
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Empire. Its defense may entail upon the country a considerable 
expenditure of money, but in view of the advantages the outlay 
need not be grudged, especially as, under proper management, 
Formosa is capable of adding considerable to the wealth of the 
country. 

While little fear is entertained of the ultimate result of the 
war, the more moderate papers exhort the people to prepare for a 
long struggle. 


‘The Aokkaz, Tokio, argues as follows 


“Japan, as the most civilized nation in Asia, must reform not 
only Korea, but also China, and thus enable them to resist the 
onward march of the aggressive Powersof the West. Todothis, 
four principal measures should be considered. First, the com- 
pletion of national defense. It may appear somewhat impracti- 
cal to talk of national defenses when the war is already in prog- 
ress. But Japan must be prepared for a war of some years’ 
duration. Politicians should cease to squabble about the reassess- 
ment and the reduction of the land tax, and direct their attention 
to the means of obtaining resources for completing the defense of 
the country.” 


The Wacenichi Shimbun, Tokio, advocates the sending of large 
forces to Korea, as the Government is sure of the heartiest support 


on the part of the people 


“The whole nation is at one with the Government; volunteer 
corps are organized in every locality throughout the country ; 
contributions of money and in kind are pouring in from all parts 
—in short, the heart of the whole nation is in the present under- 
taking. The authorities must be told that their duty is to prose- 
cute the war with resolution and energy.” 


The Japan Gazette, Yokohama, hopes that, although there is 
much vainglorious boasting, Japan will win. Englishmen, thinks 
the paper, can least afford to be censorious as to motives, for 
many of England’s wars have been as little justifiable as this 
which Japan has so lightly entered upon, as the Chinaman is cer- 
tainly the most insufferable of all races. It says: 


“His [the Chinaman's] filthy habits, as recently instanced at 
Hong Kong, are a disgrace to the family of human beings, while 
his insolence is unbearable. The pusillanimity which has per- 
mitted European ambassadors at Pekin to be received in the hall 
of tributaries has been by no means creditable to the Powers 
they represent, and if Japan humiliates China's arrogance in this 
respect she will deserve well of the world. Japan at least is 
sincere in her desire for progress, and does not burn convents nor 
mutilate missionaries; she may, however, find it a very costly 
bargain to purchase China's humiliation at the price of an im- 
poverishment of her resources and the complete stagnation of her 
own commerce.” 

Recurring to the right of the Japanese to sink a British vessel 
under such circumstances as those under which the Aowshing was 
sent to the bottom, the Gase/¢/e thinks the Japanese were perfectly 
justified : 

“Tt all depends upon whether the two nations were considered 
as being at war or not. That they were in a state of war admits 
of no dispute. That state was a consequence of the seizure of 
Seoul being unmistakably intended as a menace to China. The 
Kowshing was carrying troops, which according to the principles 
of international law is a direct violation of neutrality. It has 
been most solemnly decided by the tribunals, both in England 
and the United States of North America, that this is an act of 
hostility which subjects the vehicle in which the troops are con- 
veyed to confiscation at the hands of the belligerent. The sink- 
ing, however, seems to have been an unnecessarily cruel act, 
though more detailed particulars may give justification.” 

The Japan Maz/, Yokohama, thinks that China made aserious 
mistake in allowing matters tocome to the present point. China 
was not prepared and did not expect to fight, but thought to ward 
off her enemy by a display of unusual energy. The main duty of 
the Japanese is to prevent a Chinese army from gaining a footing 
in Korea. And this should be comparatively easy. The twelve 


thousand Chinese troops supposed to have been sent to A-San 
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seemed to have no existence except in rumor, and the twenty 
thousand braves said to have been summoned from every prov- 
ince of China are equally mythical. The paper then continues 


“But Japan cannot afford to regard all China's forces as men 
in buckram. It is tolerably certain that a considerable body has 
actually entered the peninsula from the north, overland, and, de 
spite the vigilance of the Japanese navy, other corps might at 
any moment be disembarked at some point along the coast of the 
peninsula and marched to reinforce the little army at A-San. It 
is, therefore, the plain military duty of the Japanese General in 
Korea to dispose of that army before it can be strengthened, and 
we look to receive, at any moment, intelligence that he has done 
so. Japan cannot act with too much promptitude. The initia 
tive is of immense importance. From that point of view every 
effort should be made to cripple or destroy the Chinese navy 
Command of the sea would mean for Japan liberty to carry out 
without molestation her scheme of reform in Korea It is not 
necessary for her to strike any blow at the heart of China. Het 
programme, we think, should be to secure herself in Korea, leav- 
ing to the Chinese the task of driving her out. Such a task is 
wholly beyond their strength, unless they can annihilate the 
Japanese navy and thus obtain a safe sea-route for the passage of 
their troops to the peninsula.” 


The Hoch? Shimbun, Tokio, thinks that the results of the war 


will be extremely beneficial to China 


“It will awaken China out of her torpor of many centuries. At 
all events, Japan's object is to go straight to Peking, and by the 
terms dictated influence the future of the whole nation; for 
without going to such a length, it is impossible to secure the per- 
manent peace of the East. After reducing the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to submission, if it should prove incapable of inaugura 
ting a new epoch of progress and improvement, or when there is 
danger of internal commotion or foreign intervention, Japan 
should take upon herself the responsibility of undertaking the 
reform of China, just as she is now doing in Korea.” 


The Asahz, Osaka, thinks that the present dynasty of China is 
doomed to downfall before many years. Its present position is 
similar to that of the Tokugawa Government in Japan, before the 
restoration of the present rule: 


“It was long before Japan was opened to foreign intercourse 
when China began to trade with European nations. From that 
circumstance, China ought to be more civilized than Japan 
whereas in point of fact she is behind Japan and even Korea in 
civilization. But the course of events no longer permits the 
Chinese to indulge any longer their conservative tendencies, and 
even if they be incapable of spontaneous exertion, their regener- 
ation will be undertaken by force applied from outside.” 

Our excerpts of Japanese vernacular papers are, like most of 
those appearing in other publications, taken from the excellent 
translations in the /afan Maz/, Yokohama. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A MEMBER of the British Parliament has asked the Government whether, 
ia the opinion of the iaw officers of the Crown, Great Britain and her colo- 
nies were prevented by the terms of the treaties with foreign nations, from 
establishing preferential trading relations within the different parts of the 
Empire. Sydney Buxton, Under Colonial Secretary, said that the opinion 
of the Crown law officers had been taken, and their decision was that the 
treaties did not prevent preferential treatment by Great Britain in favor of 
her colonies, nor between the colonies themselves. It was held, however, 
that the treaties did prevent the preferential treatment by the colonies in 
favor of Great Britain. The decision is worth remembering. 


A CANAL of colossal dimensions is projected in Russia. It is intended to 
connect the rivers Dnieper and Dwina andthusto form a waterway from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. At present the only route from Odessa to 
Cronstadt is by way of the Bay of Biscay and the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
as international treaties prevent men-of-war from passing the Darda- 
nelles, the Muscovite Government has been forced, at an immense cost, to 
duplicate at Sebastopol the naval arsenal, shipyards and docks which it 
already possesses at Cronstadt. The survey and practical examination of 
the route are complete, and the work is likely to begin soon 

IT is reported that the German Emperor has at last consented tothe forming 
of acommission for the framing of special laws againstthe Anarchists. The 
position of Chancellor Caprivi is said to be precarious in consequence. But 
the Chancellor is obnoxious to a large part of the Jewish Press, with whom 
Dr. Miquel, the Minister of Finance, is very popular. The wish may, there 
fore, be father to the thought expressed in these rumors 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A NATION THAT LIVES IN ARMOR. 


MONG the many diverse races that occupy the Caucasus, the 

Danish traveler, Olaf Lange, describes the Chevsurians, a 

pagan people who appear to be distinct in religion and habits 

from the people of the Caucasus generally, but of whom almost 

nothing is known in Europe. We condense somewhat his de- 
scription published in Vaturen og Mennesket. He says: 


The Caucasian mountains Anatoris-gele, Archotis-tavi and 
Tscha-uchi, rising to an elevation of from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand feet, enclose a 
basin, the home of the 
Chevsurians, who number 
about six thousand souls. 

The Chevsurians are pa- 
gans, and one may get a 
general idea of their civi- 
lization when it is related 
that their miserable huts 
are lighted only by means 
of pine torches. 

They are a people in 
arms. The men never lay 
aside their heavy iron ar- 
mor nor their weapons; 
even while plowing in the 
fields they carry them. 
The mail gives them a 
medieval appearance [see 
illustration], yet the poor 
covering of the leg shows 
barbarism. In a strap on 
the back every man carries 
a whip, heavy and strong 
enough to break an arm. 
On the thumb he wears an 
iron ring—Sazeruli—with 
a rough surface, that he 
may leave an everlasting 
mark in his enemy's face 
when he strikes him with 
it. 

The Chevsurians, like 
the old Iberians, the mod- 
ern Basques, and other 
peoples who preserve 
traces of a matriarchal 
order of society, have per- 
petuated the custom of the 
father “lying-in” on the 
birth of achild, as evidence 
of paternal parentage. The 
women are isolated at pregnancy in special quarters known as the 
“Satschechi,” and cannot return to their own residences until 
after a ceremonial purification. A Chevsurian father has his 
trials too. Hemust live very abstemiously for seven weeks, while 
friends and relatives are treated with liquor and beer in abun- 
dance. It is believed, or the belief is pretended, that the father’s 
diet reacts on the child’s health. The children’s names are 
drawn directly from nature. The boys are named after animals 
and the girls after Sun, Moon, stars, or flowers. 

Public opinion among the Chevsurians demands that no child 
be born till four years after the marriage, and after that there 
must be three years, at least, between births: and no family 
ought to have more than three children. Thus the Malthusian 
laws rule these poor people as severely as the Code Napoleon 
rules the French peasants, who fear too great a subdivision of 
their farms. 

The main work of the girls is to collect the cows’ excrements 
and to dry them for fuel. The boys are trained in eloquence and 
use of arms. A boy eight to ten years old endeavors to imitate 
the grown man. 

The vendetta takes a peculiar form among the Chevsurians. 
As soon as a murder is reported, all the relatives of the deceased 
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go to the village of the murderer and burn his house. The mut 
derer’s relatives dare not show themselves for a year lest they be 
killed. At the end of one year, the murderer in company of a 
brother arrives secretly at the altar of his victim to make an offer- 
ing of atonement and ask protection. Word is sent to the family 
of the dead one that the assassin wishes to pay the penalty for 
his deed. They all come rushing and crying “ Blood for blood,” 
but enter upon peace negotiations. It is agreed that the slayer 
shall make a memorial feast and pay four hundred and sixteen 
sheep, the regular price for homicide. Every year thereafter he 
must sacrifice a sheep to the memory of the slain one. Only one 
exception is made to the paying of that great penalty. If one of 
the family of the deceased is dangerously ill, the peacemaker an- 
nounces that the sick one will die unless the murderer is forgiven. 
This is done; the slayer pays a smaller penalty; and, in this 
case, to the maternal side of the family. This custom of paying 
to the maternal side is undoubtedly a survival from the matri- 
archical times. 

The Chevsurians have no money. The standards of value are 
the ox, the cow, the sheep, and the horse. A stallion is equal to 
four cows, a mare to six, a cow to four sheep. A wound in the 
head which exposes the brain is worth sixteen cows; the same 





price is assessed for an injury toa leg or an arm. If one destroys 
the use of a thumb he must pay the sufferer five cows, four for 
the next finger, three for the next, two for that after, and one for 
the last. An eye costs thirty cows. 

If A owes B one sheep and does not pay, B may select C, who 
pays him the sheep and requires two from A. 
C may go to D to get his two sheep, while D demands four from 
A, and thus ad infinitum. 

Very prominent among the Chevsurians are the Aadagzens or 


If A dues not pay, 


soothsayers. Next in importance are the Das/urzens or sacrifi- 
cial priests. Their religion is mainly pagan with a few Christian 
and Mohammedan ceremonies. They are not monotheists. 
Sacred groves and altars everywhere to the gods of trees, et 
prove that. The “god of the east and west” and the “cuckoo” 
and “swallow” are prominent deities. The cat is an accursed 
animal among them. 

As to the race affinities of the Chevsurians Olaf Lange con- 
cludes that they are a mixture of Georgian, Circassian, and 
Ossets, with the first element predominating.—7rans/ated for 
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WHITE CAPS IN BAVARIA. 


C OCIAL communities everywhere exercise a sort of moral con- 
» 


7 


trol over their members. In the rude1 forms of life, such 
as in the West in frontier times and in the South just after the 
Civil War, secret societies like the “ Vigilantes,” the Ku-Klux, 
“White Caps,” and similar bands are well known as self-consti- 
tuted judges and executioners. ‘The American secret orders are 
not entirely original. For many centuries similar societies have 
existed elsewhere. An interesting paper on one in Upper 
Bavaria is to be found in the Norwegian magazine Samtiden 


(Bergen). It is the outcome of special studies made by Cavd. 


jurts Andreas Urbye, who, as a lawyer, went to Munich to study 


a recent trial of a member of such a society. We translate as 
follows: 


“A trial in Munich a few months ago caused a great sensation. 
It was directed against a member of the //aberfeldtrezben, 
which in the Fall of 1893 had come to notice near the village Mies 
bach in Upper Bavaria. 

“In the Southeastern part of Bavaria, along the rivers Mang- 
fall, Schliebach, Musach, and Leizach, there exists a very exten- 
sive secret society, the members of which are called //adberer. 
Its purpose, so far as known, is to watch over the morals of the 
people and to step in to enforce the moral law where this has been 
violated, yet where the transgressor cannot be reached by the 
penal code of the country. By moral law is herein understood 
‘the good, old, Bavarian moral customs among the peasants.’ 
Practically this means trespassing on sexual ground, ill-treating 
servant help, and unscrupulous collecting of debts. The society 
also undertakes to punish cases where the culprit has escaped 
justice on the ground of insufficient evidence, or other technical- 
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ity. One peculiarity of the Haderfeldtretben is that it has a 
regular code of procedure and that it tries and passes judgment 
before it punishes. ‘The trial and judgment are feared almost 
more than the execution itself. 

“The meaning of Haderfeldtretien is doubtful. In Old Ger- 
man isfoundaphrase, eznem (oder einen) ins Haberfeld treiben, 
which means to place one in unpleasant circumstances. It is 
commonly supposed that there is a connection between this phrase 
and the present institution. 

“The history of Haberfeldtrezben is uncertain. It has been 
supposed, on apparently good ground, that it is a successor of 
that /uguzsztzo which Charles the Great established in several 
places. In the trials which the Haderer set up, he is claimed as 
their authority and ‘signs the protocol’ through the representa- 
tive judge. 

“The secrecy of the H/aéerer is great and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get at their form of organization. But this seems to be 
their form: Asociety is in charge of twelve Haberfeldmezsters, 
who determine when a 7yvezben is to take place. Each of these 
has helpers who inform the members, control them, and gener- 
ally watch over the interests of the order. Hitherto only mar- 
ried men could become members; now unmarried men are also 
chosen. Hitherto a 7resben was directed against one person at 
atime, but in the Miesbach affair it was directed against a large 
number of people at the same time. <A 7vrezben is preceded by 
verbal or written notice. 

“ Haberfeldtretben usually takes place in September or Octo- 
ber, when the fields are cleared of the crops and no damage can 
be done by ‘driving’ through them. An open place, a little ele- 
vated and isolated, is usually chosen. At midnightit is suddenly 
and mysteriously surrounded by pickets, as many as two hundred 
having been known to assemble and take their assigned posts. 
They are always disguised. No one without the watchword can 
pass them. If any one persists in doing so, he is shot. Beforea 
/retben, placards on public roads usually warn the police and 
the general public to keep away lest they be killed. 

“When everything is ready they all start for the scene of exe- 
cution. The pickets again take their place and the trial is pro- 
ceeded with. ‘The culprit’s house is surrounded and he is brought 
out. After roll-call, to which each member answers to a fictitious 
name, the most ear-splitting noise takes place; guns are fired, 
horns blown, tin-kettles beaten, etc., all for the purpose of call- 
ing the neighbors as witnesses and that they may be frightened 
from doing wrong. ‘This lasts about half an hour. Then the 
defendant is informed that the court in the name of Aazser Karl 
von Untaschberg (Untersberg) has decreed as follows against 
him. The presiding judge reads or causes to be read in loud 
voice the judgment, which is composed in verses, the so-called 
Anittelvers. ‘These are sententious sayings, easily understood 
and remembered by those present. They may be witty, but they 
are biting and stick to their man for the balance of his life. 
They formulate the public opinion and cannot be appealed from. 
They lay open his bad character and publish his sins. Even the 
grave could not hide him. 

“At the end of each verse, the judge asks the Haderer ‘/s zt 
true?’ and they answer ‘ /a, war zss/ (Yes, it is true), and they 
emphasize their meaning with as much noise as possible. These 
verses in the dialect of Upper Bavaria could not be translated; 
they are infamous, indecent, and vulgartothe uttermost. A man 
branded by such a proceeding as a 7yezben is ‘impossible’ here- 


after. When everything is done, the judge cries out ‘ SchveZ 


miissena jatz wida an Untaschberg zna’ (quickly must we now 
go to Untersberg), and in an instant every H/aéerer disappears, 
and silence rules. 

“The Catholic clergy usually cause their church-bells to be rung 
to prevent the people from hearing the verses, but the Haderer 
beforehand do all they can to close the bell-tower. Incidentally 
at these 7rezben, the clergy always come in for an overhauling 
on the score of bad morals. 

“It is next to impossible to prosecute the H/aberer. At the 
last trial, though over one hundred witnesses were examined, 
only one boy could be found guilty, and he by circumstantial 
evidence only, and he passed free.”—7ranslated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 


A Vereeniging tot hat weigeren von Belastingbetaling, or Society for the 
Refusal to Pay Taxes, has been formed among the usually phlegmatic Hol- 
landers. It numbers thirty-three members, and is said to consist chiefly of 
persons who have never yet been troubled by the tax-collector. 
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A FLYING-MACHINE THAT FLIES. 


IRAM S. MAXIM is the man to whom all the world is be- 
ginning to look to take the initiative in navigating the 

air. The recent accident to his machine at Baldwyn Park, Eng- 
land, about which the dailies told the other day, was itself a 
demonstration that he has already overcome the main difficulty 
to which all other difficulties are only subordinate, viz., that of 
constructing a machine with motive power sufficient to lift itselt 
with its crew. Indeed, Mr. Maxim's machine, on this occasion, 
registered a surplus lifting-power of two thousand pounds, In 
The North American Review, September, Mr. Maxim contrib- 
utes a description of his machine, along with an outline of the 
several steps by which he has achieved his present results, and 
the several partial failures he had to contend with. (Tuer Lirer- 
ARY DiGEst, January 20, 1884, had a description of the machine, 
with illustrations.) These failures appear to have beset him in 
every department of the work, alike in the aeroplane and in the 
machinery, but only in matters of detail. The apparatus is driven 
by steam generated in a fine network of copper tubes 3% of an 
inch in diameter, 4, of an inch thick, and 8 feet long. This 
boiler has been tested under 235 pounds steam-pressure. The 


fuel used is naphtha, of 72 degrees Baumé; the burner has 7,650 


jets. For experimental purposes, and perhaps as an almost in- 
dispensable condition of starting, the initial momentum is im- 
parted by running the machine on rails. Mr. Maxim has a track 
1,800 feet long at Baldwyn Park, on which he tests the working 
of all parts of the machine, which was first freighted down with 
heavy wheels to keep it on the track, until a gust of wind lifted 
the machine, wheels and all, and led to their being discarded. 
The first trial with the main aeroplane and four auxiliary aero- 
planes in position, is thus described by Mr. Maxim: 


“The first trials with these planes in position were made on the 
31st of July, last, on a perfectly calm day, and three runs were 
made, the first with 150 pounds pressure of steam per square 
inch. The speed was 26 miles an hour and the maximum lift 
2,750 pounds. The second run was made with 240 pounds of 
steam. . . . The maximum lift was 4,700 pounds. ‘Then every- 
thing was made ready for a final test with practically the full 
power of the engines. Careful observers were stationed on each 
side of the track, and I took two men with me on the machine, 
the duty of one being to observe the pressure-gauges, and that of 
the other to observe and note the action of the wheels on the 
upper track. The machine was tied up to a dynamometer, the 
engines started with a boiler pressure of 310 pounds, and with a 
screw-thrust of a little more than 2,100 pounds. Upon liberating 
the machine it started forward with great rapidity, while the 
screws rotated at a terrific rate. I turned on slightly more gas, 
and the pressure almost instantly rose to 320 pounds to the square 
inch, and blew off at the safety valve at that pressure. After 
running a tew hundred feet, the machine was completely lifted 
off the lower rails, and all four of the upper wheels were engaged 
on the upper or safety rail. After running a few hundred feet in 
this position, the speed of the machine greatly increased and the 
lift became so great that the rear axletrees, holding the machine 
down, were doubled up, and the wheels broken off. The ma- 
chine then became liberated, the front end being held down only 
on one side. This swayed the machine to one side, brought it 
violently against the upper rails, and stopped it in the air, the 
lift breaking the rails and moving them outward about ten feet. 
Steam was, however, shut off before the machine stopped. The 
machine then fell to the earth, imbedding the wheels in the turf, 
showing that it had been stopped in the air, had come directly 
down, and had not moved after it touched the ground. Had this 
last experiment been made with a view to free flight, and had the 
upper rail been removed or the wheels taken off, the machine 
would certainly have mounted in the air and have travelled a long 
distance, if necessary. As it was, the lift certainly exceeded the 
full weight of the machine, the water, the fuel, and the men by 
2,000 pounds, and was far beyond the registering limit of the 
dynagraphs, the pencil being drawn completely across the paper 
on the recording cylinders. 

“These experiments at Baldwyn’s Park are the first that have 
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ever been attempted with a machine running in a straight line. 
The prime object of these experiments has been to demonstrate 
whether it is possible or not for a large machine to be constructed 
sufficiently light, powerful, and efficient to actually lift into the air 
its own weight and the weight of one or more men. All other fly- 
ing-machines which have ever been built in the world have persist- 
ently stuck to the earth, and this is the first occasion in which a 
machine has ever been made to raise itself clear of the earth. 
it has been admitted by all scientists that as soon as a machine 
could be made with motors powerful enough to actually lift it in 
the air, aerial navigation would become practical. I have demon- 
strated that a good and reliable motor can be made with sufficient 
power for its weight to drive a flying-machine, that a very heavy 
flying-machine may be made to raise itself in the air with water, 
fuel, and three men on board; and that it may lift, in addition 
to all this, 2,000 pounds. It now only remains to continue the 
experiments with a view of learning the art of maneuvering the 
machine; and for this purpose it will be necessary for me to seek 
some large, open, and level plain, and to commence by making 
flights so near to the ground that any mistake in the steering can- 
not result in a serious mishap.” 


FLYING-MACHINES ws. NATURAL SELECTION. 


HAT man is on the eve.of achieving dominion of the air is 
now matter of daily prediction. Many of the more enthu- 
siastic predict that this crowning triumph of the human intellect 
will come in time to wind up the splendid achievements of the 
Nineteenth Century. But there were always scorners; and here 
comes one in 7he Saturday Review, who makes light of me- 
chanical appliances as a means of man-flight. Still he is not as 
one who leaves us without hope: he points out another way of 
escape from the trammels of Earth. He says: 


“*The most promising new field of future progress open to 
mankind at present’ is Flying, according to 7he Baltimore Sun. 
The occasion of this encouraging remark is the appearance of a 
work on ‘Flying-Machines,’ by Mr. O. Chanute, C.E. Mr. 
Chanute deals with wings—des azles, des atles, des ailes, as 
Gautier says; but, in the words of another philosopher, ‘we never 
gets no forrarder.’ Screws, aeroplanes, motors, and Mr. Maxim 
are all very well and pleasant to read about, as also are cogita- 
tions on the flight of birds. Yet, as no one has ‘seen the mailed 
lobster rise, Clap her broad wings, and claim the equal skies,’ 
so Mr. Maxim, Herr Lilienthal, Mr. Chanute, the Duke of Argyll, 
and other authorities on flight, do not personally cleave the liquid 
air. Mr. Chanute has chapters on ‘The Starting-Up under all 
Conditions,’ but flying-machines do not start up under any con- 
ditions worth mentioning; so that ‘The Alighting Safely Any- 
where’ is a matter which need not yet occupy our minds. Mr. 
Chanute ‘thinks’ that ‘men may reasonably hope eventually to 
fly through the air.” Regimontanus probably thought the same. 
He made an iron fly which flew, and ‘an eagle which, by way of 
triumph, did fly out of the city’ (Nuremberg) ‘to meet Charles 
V.’ Cardan, who was not very sceptical, doubted of the iron fly, 
and we do not feel perfectly happy about the eagle. But, as 
Deedalus certainly flew, we need not despair, and Arnobius men- 
tions the fiery chariots of Simon Magus. Peter Crinitus hath 
thrown doubt on the flights of Simon Magus, and so has Mr. Car- 
penter, as also on the flights of the late Mr. D. D. Home. But 
Home had no flying-machine, or said that he had none; and this 
brings us to the great central truth about flying, hitherto unjustly 
neglected. 

“Mankind, we confidently maintain, will make no real progress 
in flying while we trust to machines and mere mechanical ad- 
vantages. Here, we believe, most men of science will agree 
with us. What we must really look to is Natural Selection. 
History, sacred and profane, is full of records of men and women 
who have actually flown, unaided (as far as the spectators could 
see) by motors, parachutes, levers, or anything of that sordid 
kind. We need do no more than mention St. Theresa, St. 
Colette, St. Francis, St. Joseph of Cupertino, and the late Mr. 
Stainton Moses, who, however, seems to have done most of his 
flying when the candle was out. The most perfunctory study of 
the Bollandists will provide the inquirer with many other exam- 
ples. Why, then, is flying an accomplishment still so rare that 
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there are some who doubt whether any one could ever fly at all 
The answer will have already occurred to every mind at all o1 
the level of modern speculations about heredity, as set forth 
the luminous treatises of MM. Zola and Ibsen. The truth lies 
anutshell. None of these ‘sports’ (in a scientific sense of that 
word) who could fly were family people. All, or almost all, wer 
celibate. Consequently, natural and sexual selections have had 
no show. Had there originally been but one casual Manx cat 
and had that cat been celibate, all cats (bar accidents) would noy 
have tails. But, by natural selection and heredity, the first 
Manx cat doubtless allied himself with a very short-tailed female 
of his species. In an environment favorable to short-tailed cats 
the shortest-tailed were favored in the struggle for existence - 
hence Manx or tail-less cats. But the persons who could fly were 
all, or almost all, unmarried. Even when, as in the case of Mrs. 
Guppy and D. D. Home, they married, they did not marry mates 
who could also fly. Had Mr. Home wedded the lady who, in 
fact, espoused Mr. Guppy, then all might have been well. In 
this path lies the true hope for flying. When science has discoy- 
ered the flying man, then a Goorie, or flying woman, must be 
selected as his bride. Madame Palladino, we understand, can fly 
a little, but it is not alleged that M. Palladino can fly; in fact 
we hear little about him. It is too late to suggest any domestic 
alteration of conditions; and indeed as moralists we would be the 
last to approve of such a proposal. But it is to selection, natural 
or artificial, that mankind must look if it really wants to fly; the 
whole of the doctrine of evolution points in that direction. Rep- 
tiles became birds by nofother method ; still the process is tardy.” 


Antiquity of Tennis.—The antiquaries affirm that there is no 
reference to ball-playing of any kind in the Sacred Scriptures 
and that there is no allusion to it among the Assyrian inscrip 
tions. Isaiah, however, says that the Lord will surely violently 
turn and toss the wicked like a ball into a large country. 

The game of Hand-ball, from which Tennis is derived, is 
known to have been popular in England and France in remote 
times. The French King Louis X. is said to have died of asevere 
cold caught while playing ball at Vincennes, in the Fourteenth 
Century, and an old plan of Windsor Castle, made in the Fif- 
teenth Century, exhibits what is termed a “* Tennys Courte.” 
Tennis evidently sprang from Racket, and Racket appears, ac 
cording to Mr. F. Phillpott, to have been merely a transition 
from the ruder and less scientific mode of propulsion adopted by 
our forefathers in their ball-play, who always play ‘ Hand ‘Ten 
nis” with the naked hand. By degrees the glove came into use 
and the glove was sometimes lined. The glove was afterward 
exchanged for a sort of reticulata manus, the naked hand being 
bound with thongs or cords made of what is popularly, but im 
properly, termed catgut, as likely to increase the power and 
velocity of the ball; this, in turn, gave way to artificial palms of 
the hands, or rackets. Tennis lay dormant in England for 
many years, and until Croquet died a natural death, not long ago; 
and Lawn Tennis sprang from the ashes of croquet balls, stakes, 
and mallets.—Lawvence Hutton, in Harper's Weekly. 


Did Norsemen Discover America ?—The Norseman’s claims to 
the discovery of America have found a supporter in Paul Du 
Chaillu, who has spent six years in Denmark, in the course of 
which, assisted by three secretaries, he studied 1,200 sagas and 
found descriptions of five distinct voyages of the Vikings from 
Iceland to America. Ina lecture which he recently delivered at 
the meeting of the Society for the Advancement of Science, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he said that the narratives of these voyages 
were long and detailed, telling of many experiences. On one 
trip they sailed so far South that the grass was green all the 
winter. On another voyage it is told that several barrels of 
grapes were carried home. Not only the names of the ships but 
a full list of all the men who took part in these voyages is recorded 
in the Sagas. The first voyage is said to have taken place in 
M. Du Chaillu told his audience that he is engaged in 
a history of the Viking voyages from a.p. 800 to the time of 
William the Conqueror, A.p. 1606. 


A.D. 935. 


BERAND’S sensational painting, representing Jesus drinking a small cup 
of coffee 1n a d0ur-geors Parisian coffee-house, has drawn such crowds ard 
encouraged so many imitations that ‘‘ these experiments in blasphemy,” 
as the religious Press styles them, are likely to be continued until the public 
grow weary of them. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The New York Banks. 


The principal change 1n the position of the banks, 
as shown by the statement of averages issued last 
Saturday, was the increase of $2,464,000 in the item 
of loans, which would apparently represent in part 
borrowings effected to take spirits out of bond. 
Deposits increased to a smaller amount than this 
change calls for, the gain in that item being $806, 
800, while there was a loss of almost an equal 
amount in cash holdings, the surplus decreasing 


tothe extent of $1,088,o0e. The figures of the state- 





ment compare as follows with those of the prece- 
ding week: 
Aug. 25. 


Aug. 18 Change 


Loans . $486,208,800 $488,763,700 Inc. $2, 464,90 


Specie.......... 914028,400 90,744,800 Dec. 283,60 
Legal tenders, 122,000, So 122,420, 300 Dec. 580.20 
Deposits....... 584,880,000 585,785,800 Inc 16, 80x 
Circulation 761,400 756.7 De 4,70 
Total reserve , 13,164,1 Dex nn ne 
Reserve req d 50 146,446.45 Inc 





Excess reserve 66,717,550 Dec. 1,088,0c 
At the cx rrespondi ig date last vear the reserve 


exhibited a deficit unde 





requirements of 





$6,737,671, against a surplus of $9,887,875 in 
Bradstreet’ 
The Treasury. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31 he 


general Treasury 





balance to-day showed a falling off of nearly 


a million dollars, standing at $126,875,440.17, against 
$127,807,679 vesterday. This decrease was very 


largely due to special payments, about $1,800,« 


he past two days for post-offices 


going out dur I 








and pensions as extraordinary disbursements, but 
in view of these payments it 18s evident that the 
net Treasury gain will not reach anvthing like the 





total Treasury receipts for the month, including 
Sr 49.66in repayments, amounted to $41,021, 

ithe disbursements to $321,688,804.47, leaving a 
1 gain less than $1 with one more day t 


It had been expected that the total 


be reported 
might reach $15,000,000 for the month. Of the ex- 


penditures $12,615,556.21 was on account of pensions. 
The customs receipts to-day were $1,000,119.06, 


against $881,730.08 on vesterdav, aud the 


revenue receipts $443,174.16, against $1,502, 306 
rhe receipts from t S lat 


fall off still further t 





of next week, 1n view of th 





ments on account of the 
whiskey paid before the new Act went into effect, 
but not covered intothe Treasury, are about over 


Ihe total internal revenue duties for the month 


thus far amount to $227,880, and the customs 
receipts to $11,804,914.21. A tendency to increase 


the gold reserve was apparent yesterday and 


ht decrease both 





to-day, there having been a sli 
3 


days caused by deposit of greenbacks f 





freasury officials express no surprise at this, 
however, and are hopeful that the 


Slowly rise. It standsto-day at $55,24 


fo the Journal of Comme) 


The New York Stock Market. 


ock market during the 


The course or tne st 


nly how entirely pro- 





n has been, but also 

of the readiness with 

which Wall Street discounts all factors in advance 
their actual development The market has 


1 movement in prices last week was based o1 








lea when certainty onthe Tariff was attaine 

lic interest would at once be attracted t« iil- 
road and industrial shares. Certain large mani] 
lative operators took the lead in this movement 
and impressed these ideas upon the rank and file 
of the Street Instead, however, of exhibiting 
resh outside interest when the new Tariff went 


into effect, the market showed by a decline a1 


iquidation that it had been more than fully dis- 
ounted, and that no real increase had taken place 


ing operators, 





n the public participation. The 
too, had evidently prepared for this, and assisted 


he market on its declining course, untila 


few days the overgrowth of the short interest 
checked the movement and furnished a basis for a 
rally. T 





slight 


range of prices is therefore | 
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somewhat lower, though only in Sugar and Dis-| his life the strongest chess-player of the 
tillers have the fluctuations been of any real im- 


portance, and a few stocks (especially those of 


the competition was not so great Dr 
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world, 
Then, however, the conditions were not the same 


Tarrasch 


Southern roads) have continued to show marked | evidently regards the victory of Steinitz at the 


Bradstreet’ s 


Condition of Trade. 


There are signs of a continued and general ‘im- 


strength 


provement in trade throughout the country, but | also successfully met all 


evidence of the extent to which thrifty people 
have been affected by the past year’s business de- 
pression is afforded by the returns of the State 
Superintendent of Banking for New York, which 
shows a falling off of $12,000,000 in savings bank 


deposits. 


CHESS. 


Walbrodt had the record of never losing or 
allowing an adversary to draw a match-game, 
when he plaved the Ruy Lopez. Tarrasch, how 
ever, inthe game given below, made a remarkably 
skilful 


defense of the Spanish attack, and, 
although Walbrodt played with great judgment, 


he had to be satisfied with a draw 


rHIRD GAMI RUY LOPEZ 


WALBRODT, TARRASCH, 
Black 


WALBRODT TARRASCH 
White Black 


1 P—K 4 P 4 14 P—K Kt3 Q—R ¢ 
Kt—K B3 Kt--O B 1s | 5 4 B—QO B (1 
B—Kt Kt—I 16 B—K 3 B—Q 

4 Castles Ktx P 17 B—B 4 I 1 4 

5 . QY 1 KtxP I kK 


Vote v Gunsber 
We « sidcer O kK to € is t T 
tinuation than 5 R—K 
rhe f ving is not an uncommon er t 
this stage Q-K Castles Kt xOBP,Px Kt 
© x B, R—K; 11 O x Q with advantage 
Black has now a better development of pieces 


(d) Kt—K 2 would have been a move worthy of 


consideration, but the text move gives greater 


freedom to Black’s pieces. 


Q B 4 would have been impracticable on 





ry move of Black tells a tale 





of this move is to bring the Queen into play 





) B—B 4 also looked to be a feasible move, for 
if Black goes in foran exchange of pieces by Bx RB, 
QRxQ, Kt x Kt, 


d have two rooks well 


1en follow: 14 Kt x B, Q x Q; 15 
ch, ete., and White wou 





posted; 13 Kt—Kt looks tempting, but is not 
favorable, as the student will easily see 


(h) An interesting way of avoiding the exchange 





vy sacrificing a pawn for the attack 
A clever move White dare not take the 
B on account of B—B ¢ 


(j) Q—R 4 was impossible on account of 21 R-K 


k) The attempt to keep the pawn might have 
got White into great difficulties rhe plan to 
simplify matters was best « ie whole 


Tarrasch on the Lasker-Steini‘z Contest. 


Frank- 


‘7, comments quite freely on the 


larrasch, ina recent issue of the 





Schacht 





late Lasker-Steinitz match. He likens Lasker's 


play to guerilla warfare (adopting, as he says, the 





simile of chess as a battle) and takes the < 
ing game asanexample. Here he notes, after a 
ew moves, the Queens are exchanged as in most 
ot the games, whereby Lasker gains a Slight aad- 
vantage, w he, with great skill, little by little, 
ncreases until Steinitz at last makes the decisive 
ler, whi Ss quick-sighted opponent im- 
‘ itely takes advantage of. The doctor con- 


inues in the same strain, and comes to the con 


clusion that Steinitz has lost the force of that 
power of endurance which won him many of his 
and that he cannot, in fact, win of 


ories, 


generation and should have refraine 





Lasker's challenge at all To 
Philidor, says Dr. Tar- | 
granted to remain to the end of | 


from accepting 
ess-player, 


Was it 


culminated 


Vienna tournament in 1873, and the win by Zuker- 


tort in the great London tournament of 1883, asthe 


period at which their powers may be said to have 


For about twenty-five years Steinitz 
comers, and here, as 
Dr. Tarrasch observes, is something to rest satis 


a 


fied with.’—Newark Advertiser. 


Lasker on Analysis. 
Lasker says: ‘“‘A great many people seem to 
think that in order to acquire a knowledge of 
chess they have onlv to obtain the latest books on 
the openings, and gulp as much of the mass of 
analysis presented to them as their memories wil 
momentarily Cramming is no 


contain. 


more 


effective in chess than inany other science. The 


player who crams may know many moves, but he 
snows little or nothing of the why and wherefore 
of the moves, and if his opponent gets out of the 
books, even by a weak move, he loses grip of the 


game at once 


Problem 25. 


Puzzle. By W. A. Shinkman 

















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 
White Black 

1 B—KB Rx | 
R—KB 3 RxR 


P—Kt 4 mate 


or Px R 
P—Kt 4 mate 
or P © Kt 
R x R mate 
1 P (at OQ Kt 4)xP 
Kt r K—R 


7. a 


Partch and Rev. F. H. Eggers send in 


correct solutions of Problem No. 2 As yet no 
one hassent ina correct solution of No. 23. P—R 4, 


which forms the basis of one solver’s efforts, is 
defeated by R-K By. The 


R—Q Kt4 should remember that a pawn can take 


soiver who sent in 


en passant. He, also, should study R—-KB,4 


You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the “Index to 
Chimneys’ —free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pearl-glass 
last 


and _ pearl-top 
chimneys as a teacup 


lasts. 
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Lasker. 


William de Visser, of Brooklyn, who is Lasker's 
representative in this country, has forwarded a 
letter to Mr. Steinitz in reply to his recently 
published complaint with regard to the postpone- 


ment of the second match between himself and | the University in which Portia studied law, the | 
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The Second Match Between Steinitz and | sufficient for the vindication of the railway. 
Judge composed the following notice: 


The | 


‘Railroad Crossing—Stop, Look, and Listen!”’ 
For this little composition, says 7he Springfield 


| Republican, he received the modest sum of $4,780. 


At the foundation of the University of Bologna, | 


| 


Lasker, in which he says among other things: | STave and learned doctors in medicine and in law | 


“IT have forwarded ‘a full copy’ of the same to| caused the following to be written up over its | 
portals as a motto for both professions: 


Mr. Lasker for his consideration of your ulti- 
matum., Whether Mr. Lasker willact as I presume 
you think ‘a real chess-master’ should, and 
consent to shorten or abandon his trip in order to 
begin play with you by the date you specify, I 
cannot say; and it must remain with him to decide 
whether or not he will be content to pursue his 
journey with only ‘ the 1-365th part of achampion's 
record’ as a souvenir of his late encounter with 
you.” 


Notes. 


The latest German star chess-player, Herr R. 


Teichmann of Berlin, now resident in London, is | 


considered a very fine player, indeed. Judging 
from his London suctesses—he won two events 
recently—he is likely to come shortly to the front. 
He spent a week in Scotland and contested twenty- 
eight games at the Edinburgh Chess Club, and 
won twenty-seven, losing only one. 


Eminent Chess-Player: “My dear, would you 
like to go on a short pleasure trip—say a week or 
ten days?” His Wife: “How can we go? You 
haven't finishecd your championship game with 
Herr Grosskopf, have you?”” Eminent Chess-Play- 
er: “*No, but I have fully decided on my next 
move."’—Harlem Life. 


Steinitz writes a letter to William de Visser, 
Lasker’s second, in which he claims that Lasker 
accepted the ex-champion’s challenge, and prom- 
ised to begin play by the end of this year. 
Steinitz says: “Strictly speaking he [Lasker] for- 
feited his championship title on June 22, the day 


when I received his determination of withdrawal.” | 


Steinitz gives Lasker two months’ time to change 
his mind,and concludes his letter 
words: ‘If Mr. Lasker accepts my offer, well and 
good ; if not, he will be welcome to his 205th part 
of a champion’s record.” 


LEGAL. 


Building Association—Member—Liability. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota held, in the 
recent case of Heinbockel v. National Savings, 
Loan and Building Association, that a non-bor- 
rowing member of a mutual building association, 
who has brought himself within the rules by notice 
of withdrawal, cannot bring an action and take 
judgment against the association when, under the 
statute (General Laws, 1891, chapter 131, section 27) 
as well as the by-laws of the association, there 
is no money in the treasury legally applicable to 
the payment of his claim. 


A Lockwood at the Ole Virginny Bar. 

We have, as everybody knows, a Lockwocd at 
the bar in old England, but everybody does not 
know that there is also a Lockwood at the bar 
away down in old Virginia. The latter Lockwood 
is a lady; she was not welcomed asa lady should 
be, with open arms. The bar of Virginia offered 
no arms, but presented a cold shoulder. But Mrs. 
Lockwood was not to be repulsed. She has over- 
come all the obstacles that were placed in her 
path, and she is now hailed by her friends asa 
pioneer in the march of woman’s progress.— 7/e 
Brief, London. 


The Springfield Republican publishes an instance 
of very high pay for what, as regards the mere 
effort it involved, appears a very trifling service. 
It tells us that before McLeod assumed the man- 
agement of the Reading Railroad,the company 
had been harassed by numerous suits in which 
the plea set up was “No sufficient warning.” 
McLeod consulted Judge Paxton as to the form 
and style of warning which the courts would deem 





with these | 








“Dum egrotus visitatur 
Et processus ventilatur 
Cura te accipire! 
Nam egroto restituto 
Et processu absoluto 
Nem curet solvere.’ 


’ 





A literary lawyer (Hon. M. L. Towne, of Brook- | 


lyn, N. Y.), who copied the inscription from the | 


| portal in his note-book, has rendered it into Eng- | 


lish verse as follows: 


“While abed the sick man’s lying, 
While the client’s cause you're trying, 
That's the time to get your fee. 
For when the patient has recovered, 
And the law-suit’s won or smothered, 
Noone then will care for thee.”’ 


A certain lawyer in Lincoln County was a can- 


didate before the people for a seat in the Georgia 


Legislature. 
his prospects in the coming election, he 
that he had serious fears of 
people in 


When asked by Judge Dooly as to 
replied 
his defeat, as the 
that had a 


county strong prejudice 


against voting for a lawver. 


**Oh,” replied the Judge, “if that is all, I will 


help you out, for you can get a certificate from me 


at any time to the effect that you are no lawyer.”’ 


Green Bag. 


Current Events. 


Monday, August 27. 


Tuesday, August 28. 


Wednesday, August 20. 


Thursday, August 30. 


The new Tariff bill becomes a law without the 
President's signature; the President explains his 
position in a letter to Representative Catchings 

No quorum present in either House of Con- 
gress, and noimportant business is transacted 
... The Howland mills in New Bedford 
up, but otherwise there is no change in the strike 


Start 


situation; itis believed, however, that the opera- 
tives will win. 

Li Yuna is made 
Chinese forces.... The Dutch expedition against 
the island of Lombok, East Indies, is defeated | 
by the natives 


commander-in-chief of the 


Both Houses of Congress adjourn sine die.... 
There is no change in the textile-workers’ strike 
in New Bedford and Fall River... 
Waite of Colorado is arrested on a 
unlawfully opening and retaining a letter; he is 
released on bond. ... The new Tariff law goes 
into effect without a hitch 

Dispatches from Shanghai state that the Japan- 
ese are landing at Tokio, preparatory to march- 
Pekin, and that they have cut off the} 
the Chinese army in Korea... .| 
Cholera is spreading in Austrian Silesia... . It | 
is reported that the French troops have been | 
routed at Timbuctoo by the Touaregs. 


. Governor 
charge of 





ing on 
supplies of 


Congressman Wilson is renominated from the 
Second West Virginia district. . . . The Breckin- 
ridge contest in Kentucky is developing much 
personal bitterness. . . . The Federal strike com- 
mission finishes the hearing of testimony in 
Chicago. . . . No change in the strike situation 
at New Bedford and Fall River. 

The Chinese forces in Korea are said to have 
defeated the Japanese in several engagements 
recently. The British garrison is preparing 
to leave Cyprus, but the island will not be ceded 
to Turkey. 


The Federal strike commission ends its hearing 
at Chicago and adjourns to meet !n Washington 
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September 26. A convention to 
Southern development is opened in Washington 

Capt. Kolb is a candidate for Congress in 
Alabama; he is presumed to have given up the 
attempt to contest the result of the gubernato- 
rial election. 


pr« mote 


The International Peace Congress resolves to 
petition European 
Korean war. . 


governments to end the 
There is further fighting in 
Samao between rebels and government troops 
Barcelona Anarchists arrive in Mexico, and 
are arrested by order of President Diaz 
The Dutch fleet is bombarding Mataran 


‘riday, August 31. 


Ex-Vice President Morton announces that he 
is a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Governor. . The New York police board finds 
several captains and ward men guilty of accept 
ing bribes and dismisses them from the force 

. Governor Waite is acquitted of the charge 
of violating the secrecy of the mails New Or 
leans aldermen are indicted for accepting bribes 

Japanese Ar- 
thur. ... The news of ill-treatment of Americans 
by the Bluetield 


warships are bombarding Port 


authorities is confirmed by 


Minister Baker. . Disorder is spreading in 
Morocco. . . . The Campania breaks the record 
for the eastward voyage between New York 
and Daunt’s Rock 
Saturday, September 7. 
General N. P. Banksdies at his home in Wal 


tham, Mass Six negro prisoners, accused of 
Hundreds 
of livesare reported lost in the floods in South- 
Smoke 
makes railroading and 


arson, are lynched near Memphis 


western Texas. from forest fires 
lavigation in Michigan 
very dangerous 

Chinese and Japanese troops are hurried tothe 
northern part of Korea. 


Russian Poland. 


Cholera israging in 
. The Czar is seriously ill 
The Paris Anarchists are said to be contempla- 


ting revenge for Caserio’s death. 


Sunday, September 2 


Hundreds of lives are lost in the forest fires of 


the Northwest, and an enormous amount of 


property is destroyed Sir Julian Paunce- 


fote, the British Ambassador, is said to have pro- 
United States an 


posed to the alliance that 


would involve this country in the war over 
Korea. 

Sedan Day iscelebrated in Germany rhe 
International Hygiene Congress is opened in 
Budapesth A Greek newspaper is wrecked 
by soldiers for unfavorable comment on the 
army. 
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Shall we mail you a descriptive book giving 
the theory, the results, the price, its sim- 
plicity, its ease of successful application, 
its difference from other treatments, 
and why it often cures when they fail ? 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. ::2"*= 
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SAVE DOCTOR’S BILLS 


by paying attention to properly regulati 
the bowels thereby preventing @ + Sewer 
and one derangements of the system which 
follow — of this precaution. Once 
used for this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets are always in favor. They're purely 
vegetable and far better, as a liver pill, than 
blue = or calomel. Their secondary effect 
is to keep the bowels open and regular—not 
to constipate. 


Miss MARY ANGUISH, of Glen Easton, Mar- 
shall Co., W. Va., writes: “Two years oO 
was pale and emaciated, food fermented in 
my stomach. A _ phy- 
sician pronounced my 
case ‘Catarrh of the 
Stomach,’ but he could 
not help me. I lived 
a month without solid 
food and when I tried 
to eat I would vomit. 
At this time I began 
taking Doctor Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets, and in 
two weeks I was decid- 





ian edly better. I am now 

- in good health, and 

= ae _— TL better in my 
ife. ave a better 

Miss ANGUISH. color, eat more, and 


have no distress after eating—having gained 
thirteen pounds since I began taking ther 


1896 1896. 














THE 


PRESIDENTIAL GAMPAIGN 
1896. 


PROGNOSTICATION 


EX-SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS said : 

“It is a prophecy and an admonition. An in- 
teresting statement of one of the problems of our 
political future.” 
SENATOR WM. P. FRYE wrote: 

** A curious speculation and very interesting.” 
EX-SENATOR C. B. FARWELL said: 

‘*T have read it witha good deal of interest. If 
it interests others as it has me, it should have a 
large sale.”* 








Letters were also received from his Excellency 
GROVER CLEVELAND, HON.WM. MeKIN- 
LEY, JR., GOV. GRAY, HON, GEO, Vr. ED- 
MUNDS, CHARLES ADAMS, and others. 





PROBABILITIES vs. POSSIBILITIES. 





This book ‘*The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1896,” is the result of an able 
literator’s study of the political pros- 
pects of the Presidential campaign of 
1896. <A curiosity which evoked sena- 
torial comment (given below) when first 
published. As it is nearing the time for 
the prognostications to mature, it be- 
comes an interesting study in Parties 
and Polities, and some lessons are dedu- 
cible therefrom. 

Who the author of the volume is is 
unknown; it isaimystery. He is also the 
author of ** The Battle of Bietigheim,” 
and, whoever he may be, it is safe to say 
that he is one of the most extraordinary 
writers of the age. 

His book is a compilation of news- 
paper clippings, political programs, 
extracts, ete., of the period (viz., 1896). 
It deals in a prophetic manner with 
communistie, socialistic, and anarchistic 
elements, and foretells their downfall 
in a great electoral struggle for intelli- 
gent American patriotism. 

dial iene 
t2imo, Paper Covers, 163 pp. Price, 50 Cents, 
Post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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PRAISE EXTRAORDINARY— 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


* - . 
English Opinions. 

The Glasgow Evening Times, Scotland, March 
24,1894: ‘It is impossible to speak of this Diction- 
ary in other than the highest terms of praise.” 

The London Lancet, March 17, 1894: “The 
work is wonderfully good, and in production—print- 
ing, binding, and especially illustration—it leaves 
nothing to be desired.” 

The Saturday Review, London, March 31, 1894: 
‘“* Allthe mechanical equipment of the book (Volume 
1, Standard Dictionary) is excellent, and in sub- 
stantial merit we think it decidedly preferable to the 
much-advertised ‘Century’; it is also more com- 
pact.” 

The London Times, England: “ Well conceived 
and skilfully compiled.” 

The Literary World, London, England : ‘The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and 
careful scholarship of the brillant American school 
of philology.” 


The Whitehall Review, London, Eng., Feb. 2, 
1894: ‘* Wehave no hesitation in according it a first 
place in the big things of literaryenterprise. . . . 
We congratulate the editors and the publishers on 
the grand work their united labors have brought 
forth.” 


Notes and Queries, London, England, Feb. 17, 
1894: ‘‘There is indeed little to challenge dissent or 
even discussion, and the praise liberally bestowed 
upon the work is well-merited. It is very greatly in 
advance of any dictionary of its class in either 
England or America. It is a work of great value 
and autberity, and does infinite credit to all con- 
ce.aed jn its production.” 

The Phonetic Journal (Isaac Pittman & Sons), 
Enp'and, Feb. 24, 1894: ** The Standard Dictionary 
w'd undoub‘edly fill a place among the dictionaries 
of the English language not hitherto occupied, and 
should hold such a position for many years. A 
great and u2qualified success may be safely pre- 
dicted for tLis new dictionary.” 

Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Ireland, March 23, 
1804: “Of othe, existing dictionaries we know none 
that can compare wita the Standard.” 

London Daily CAronicle, London, England, 
March 5, 1894: ‘*Tne Starderd is most creditable to 
American enterprise ana scholarship. It is a dis- 
tinctive and independent work, and will be frankly 
welcomed in England as weh as in America.” 

The Liverpool (Englha.d) Daily Post: ‘It 
is an implement that wi!l be ox vaxt service to those 
who cultivate the literary art. cn either side of the 
Atlantic. It isa monument to an.erican industry, 
no less than the Great White City ey Lake Michi- 
gan.” 

The Dundee Advertiser, Scot'a.d March 29, 
1894: ‘*The Dictionary will be quite as useful, and 
should be as popular, in Britain as in Amvrica.” 

The Marx ‘.ane Express, Londoa, Loyland : 
“So complete is its character, and se carefu'ly 
hasthe work bven done, that it is most certain to 
become on this wide of the Atlantic, and eisewreve 
the English language is spoken or studied, one of 
the few standards to which philologists will turn.” 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland: “In this 
age of great dictionaries it was to be expected that 
American enterprise would do its ‘level best’ tv 
produce the greatest. . . . The completed first vo'- 
ume—a massive and beautiful tome—has more 
claims on admiration than it is possible to mention.” 

The London Bookseller, February, 1894: ‘He 
[the Englishman] can do no better than make use of 
the admirable and comprehensive book of reference 
offered him in the Standard Dictionayy.” 


Daily News, London, Feb. 28, 1894: “‘A work of 
enormous labor... . An excellent reform is that of 
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placing the etymology of each word uniformly after 
the definition; also that of giving the most common 
meaning first, thus practically reversing the usual 
method, which is what is known as the ‘historical 
order.’ * 

The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, London: 
“The definitions in this dictionary are exceedingly 
well done. Too often, even in the latest and best 
dictionaries, the definitions are little more than a 
lists of synonyms. The definitions of the Standard 
really explain and illumine its meaning.” 

The Examiner and Times, Manchester, Eng- 
land: ‘The dictionary is destined to hold a pre-em- 
inent place for many years to come.” 


The St. James’s Budget [the Weekly of the 
St. James's Gazette], London, England: ‘ From 
whatever point of view this handsome work is ap- 
proached—whether literary, pictorial, or practical 
—it not only stands the test of criticism, but proves 
its right to be considered a magnificent triumph of 
patient laborious painstaking, of skill, literary, 
artistic, and mechanical. It were difficult to praise 
this splendid dictionary too highly; it is a work for 
which all who speak the English language may be 
justly grateful.” 


7 . . 
American Opinions. 

Charles Dudley Warner: “It is a beautiful 
book... . The careful examination I have been able 
to give this work convinces me of its very high and 
exceptional merit. It seems fully to deserve the 
approbations given it by scholars and specialists.” 

New York Times, March 3, 1894: 
great Dictionary.” 

New York Tribune, March 21, 1894: ‘“‘A com- 
parison with ‘The Century Dictionary * leads to the 
inference that the present work has made a distinct 
advance in certain fields.” 

The Critic, New York: ‘On the whole, asa 
popular dictionary in a compact form the Standard 
surpasses all its predecessors in most respects.” 


“This is a 


The Boston Republic: 
publication of its kind.” 


**Excels any other 


N. S. Shaler, Professor of Geology, Harvard 
University: ‘‘I am sure that the Standard Diction- 
ary will remain an enduring monument tothe labors 
of itseditors. I believethat it will come into general 
use in this community.” 

The New York Herald: ‘‘The most com- 
plete and the most satisfactory dictionary yet 
printed.” 

Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, Chicago University : 
‘It is a magnificent monumental success. ... My 
confident impression is that the editors have pro- 
duced the Standard Dictionary.” 

Wm. Bande Browne, Professor of English 
Literature, Johns Hopkins University: ‘‘ It has been 
installed as the household oracle.” 


The Boston Daily Traveller: ‘In point of 
completeness it is without a peer in our language. 
... Not ‘A Standard Dictionary,’ but ‘ The Stand- 
ard Dictionary.’ * 

Prof. George Macloskie, Princeton College: 
‘*T am satisfied that it will take its place as the best 
dictionary of our language.” 


The Hartford Courant: “ For practical use, . . . 
has decided advantages over its earlier rivals. . . . It 
is sound in method, progressive in spirit, convenient 
in mechanical arrangement. . . . It is the best peo- 
ple’s dictionary that has yet appeared.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, April 5, 1894: 
“In the field which we understand it to aim specially 
to fill, that of the one or two-volume English diction- 
ary, it is certainly superior to Webster or to 
Worcester.” 


| 





} 


| 


G. W. Smalley, in New York’ Tribune 
{London Correspondence}, April 8, 1894: ‘The 
English have given a friendly welcome to the Stand- 
ard Dictionary. The welcome is friendly, notwith- 
standing the American origin of the book. . . 
Criticism, whether general or special, does not call 
its utility in question, and if it did the public might 
be trusted to discover that this is pre-eminently a 
dictionary for the public.” 

Sunday School Times, Feb. 4, 
honest and thorough piece of work.” 


1894: “An 
The National Baptist, March 1, 1894: * 

A really marvelous result. Suggests more 

help to the young student, and the foreigner, and 

the tired author, than can be found in any other 

book in the language.”’ 


Edmund C. Stedman [the celebrated poet and 
critic], New York: ‘It is the most inclusive and 
scholarly of recent English dictionaries in not more 
two volumes.” 

The New York Observer: “A memorable 
example of the very best form of American enter- 
prise. The whole country is indebted to the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company for making the United States 
the locale of such a fountain of philological erudi- 
tion.” 

George P. Merrill, M.S., Ph.D., U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C.: “It was not until I 
came to consult it [The Standard Dictionary] that 
I realized the immense advantage of its method 
over that ordinarily pursued, giving first the defini- 
tion of a word, and afterward its derivation and 
synonymy.” 

Prof. W. J. McGee, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.: “I 
hope and fully expect that it will quickly assume 
the place implied in the name [Standard] through- 
out English-speaking countries.” 

The Toronto Week, Canada, March 9, 1894: 
“It matters not where we begin in the examination 
of this extraordinary work; at every point our 
satisfaction and admiration are excited. . . . We 
can only say that this Dictionary is a wonder and 
that it will meet the needs of the general student 
better than any other existing work.” 

Thomas M. Cooley, Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Michigan: ‘‘The mechanical execution is 
admirable ; I think it justifies its name—Standard.” 

The Independent, New York: “In certain im- 
portant respects superior to any of the other great 
works of popular English lexicography.” 

E. Benjamin Andrews, President Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.: ‘‘I believe that this dic- 
tionary essentially fulfils the high ideal of its pro- 
jectors. It isan out-and-out new product, and not, 
like our old dictionaries, the result of patching and 
amendment, little by little, the different pieces 
often added by many, many minds.” 

Joseph Cook, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘I look upon its 
publishers and editors with reverence for their 
achievements.” 


A. M. Wheeler, Professor of History, Yale 


University: ‘‘ What more can one ask in the way 
of a dictionary ** 
Boston Herald: “Will find its way every- 


where by its abundaat and original] merits.” 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Where no agent is found, address the publishers 





Published in Two Volumes, Best Russia 
Leather or Morocce Binding, with Denison 
Patent Reference Index. Bound Also in 
One Volume, Price, 812 to 822. 


Large Prospectus, 
Vol. Il. Soon 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free: 
10 Cts. Vol. |. Now Ready. 
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Current Literature, New York: ‘‘‘ The Columbian Historical Novels’ are in many respects a remarkable contribution to 
American literature.” 

The Christian Inquirer, New York: ‘‘‘ The Columbian Historical Novels’ are books of a high order, and should be widely 
circulated. They can be safely and profitably read, especially by the young of both sexes.” 
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olumbian Historical Novels 


Tw: LITERARY EVENT -OF THE 





COLUMBIAN CELEBRATIONS or 1803 




















b) 


A COMPLETE HISTORY THE ENTIRE SERIES NOW READY. 





Of Our Country, from Columbus 0s ee 
ss Uniform Size and Style. Complete in Twelve Vol- 
down to Anno Domini, 1894, umes. With Historical Index, Chronology, and 
In the Form of Map of the Period in Each Volume; Over 
5,000 Pages, and Nearly 300 Full-page Half- 
Twelve Complete Stories tone Engravings, and Text Illustrations, by F. A. 


Carter. Elegantly Bound. Prices: Half-Mo- 

















By rocco, per set, $30.00 ; Cloth, per set, $18.00. 

— qe on 

JOHN R. MUSICK. EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
—<N 

% The New York Tribune: “Illustrated in a The Review of Reviews, New York: “We 
' spirited and artistic manner . . . well told . . . full of recommend these books especially to the attention of 

stir and movement. . . . Violates no historical truth.” teachers of American history.” 

_ =THE SERIES =o 








The Columbian Historical Novels have received high approval from the religious press of America, and are strongly endorsed 
by the secular press of the country. Timely and important in educational value, they are especially adapted for youthful readers, 
yet are, in all respects, equally enjoyable by young and old. (See following pages.) 

It may have seemed an impossible task to write the history of our country, making it valuable as a history and at the same 
time interesting as a romance ; but the plan adopted by the author in this series has proven both practical and novel. From Columbus 
down to the present day, if divided into the ordinary periods of human life, makes twelve lifetimes or ages; one may discover that 
the spirit of the age or time changes in about forty years. The author having deduced these facts by careful study of history, has 
given to each period a separate existence in the form of a complete story, and yet has cleverly linked them all together, making the 
whole series a correct and united history, interwoven with fascinating romance. The historical divisions are: ist, Age of Discovery; 
2d, Conquest; 3d, Bigotry; 4th, Colonization; 5th, Reason; 6th, Tyranny; 7th, Superstition; 8th, Contention of Powers for 





Supremacy; 9th, Independence ; 10th, Liberty Established ; 11th, Supremacy Abroad; 12th, Union. :- 
8 ——_ THE VOLUMES = ° 
I, COLUMBIA : Vil. THE WITCH OF SALED1; 

4 Story of the Discovery of Or, Credulity Run Mad. 
ae VII. BRADDOCK : 

ll. ESTEVAN: A Story of the French and 
A Story of the Spanish Con- Indian Wars. 
quests. IX. INDEPENDENCE: 

Hl. ST. AUGUSTINE: yr oho ag 


A Story of the American Revolu- 
A Story of the Huguenots in tion. 


America. 
X. SUSTAINED HONOR: 
IV. POCAHONTAS: A Story of the War of 1812. 


A Story of Virginia. 
XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: 
Vv. THE PILGRIMS: A Story of the Mexican War. 


A Story of Massachusetts. XII. UNION: 


VI. ACENTURY TOO SOON: , A Story of the Great Rebellion and 
A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. of Events down to the Present Day. 





The Standard-Union, Brooklyn: ‘As a contribution to American historical litera- 
ture the educational value of the Columbian Historical Tales, as well as their absorbing 
interest is unquestionable.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


NEW WORE: g0 Lafayette Place. 
LONDON. TORONTO. 
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‘THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 
_Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
We begin September 18th. 

To-day (Sept. 8) Ihave WSS 
four vacancies. The num- {WW 
ber is positively limited to thirty boys. 
and apply early. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





Send for my pamphlet, | 








The Columbia 


Dictionary Holder. 


THE AOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 
Any book which is too heavy to be easily handled. 


: The Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 
ture of se/f-adjustment, by which 
the teaves will all lie flat, no matter where the 
book may be opened. This advantage is not 
found in any other book-holder. It is so con- 
structed that when the volume is opened on 
either side of its center, the heavier side sinks 
automatically until the open pages are exactly 
on a level. 

The device by which the book is kept open or 
closed as desired is simple in the extreme and 
this in turn adds the features of durability and 
freedom from derangement. There are no 
levers to press either in opening or closing the 
Columbia Holder. 

The angle is so adjustable that it may be in 
proper position for a person sitting, or the book 
may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be 
read by a person standing. 

Fastened to the main rod of the 
holder is a receptacle or book-shelf 
which not only adds to the utility 
but also to the attractive appear- 
ance of the stand. 















The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume 
and a Two-Volume Holder. 


The Double Holder is made specially for the Standard Dictionary when in two 
volumes, and does not possess the feature of self-adjustment, it being unnecessary 
with the thinner volumes. 


PRICES: Vol'Mtand Vol Stand 
Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japanned, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 
52 Antique Bronze,- - - 10.00 15.00 
oe . “3 Nickel-Plated, - - - 10,00 15.00 
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ANSTICE & WARNER, - 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





A SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENER. 


“Ad ning of eyes."°—Standard, Chica- 
Catoulate, to remove skeptical doubts.”— 
ournal of Education, Boston. This of Wain- ; s 
wright’s ‘‘Scientific Sophisms,” a popular review But wise minds accept Dr. Talmage’s masterly 
of current theories concerning evolution, atoms, a Ingersoll’s attacks on the Bible, and to the 
apes, and men, etc. 12mo, clo a Pp Price, $1, other opponents. 26 armen, s vol., Senahe' Go bound, 
free. Funk & Wagnalis Co 80 Lafayette 20 cents, post-free. Funk & \gmeamad 
New York. Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, biti York 


Ingersollism at Bay. 


‘He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.’’ 








| Simplicity, 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 
Legal business, collections, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 





HENRY C,. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


‘MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-45 


Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 911 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector — 
Rey Fen device that prevents ep. 





Heels. Guaranteed to 
- per cent. to the ss ny ‘duality of 
any pair of shoes. Made Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. y 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six airs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for app ring, 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. 


Woodman Co,, Box 287 = bossa 


FREE 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranted a perfect writer, & im- 
mense Ill. Bargain Catalogue. for 10c. to cover postage. 

ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 










Mass. an 








Bugs ELLs PERFECT LETTER —_ 
ING BOOKS are used without a press. 

roll a ie copy. Note size, post-paid, $1.00; Letter 
ize, ° 

% ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMOR™ 


MEMORY LTBRARY 24236 SOADWAY NEW YORK 





PP room, anal COLLEGE, NewAthens,O. Board, 
room, and books, $2 per week. Catalogue free, 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Literary | 





Digest. 


THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 


Durability, Neatness. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





Invisible 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard. Suc- 


| DEAFNESS & HEAD Noises GURED bs Pecks 


is cessful when all remedies fail. Sold only by F. FREE 


Hiscox, 853 B’way. N.Y. Write for book of proofs 

















